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RICHARD WATSON 


THEOLOGIAN AND MISSIONARY 
ADVOCATE — 


is 


CHAPTER I 
HOME, SCHOOL, AND WORKSHOP 


THE soil of Lincolnshire is held sacred by 
the millions of the people called Methodists. 
Near the western edge of the county lies the | 
town of Epworth, where Wesley was born. 
It rests quietly on a tract of undulating 
land reclaimed from the surrounding marshes. 
Many pilgrims visit it devoutly from time to 
time. They come from both hemispheres ; 
for, however far that little spot may be from 
the whirl of busy life, they know that a force 
has gone out of it which has moved the world. 

But Lincolnshire is rich in Methodist 
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associations. Dotted over it here and there 
are the birthplaces of men who have shaped 
its history and spread its influence. Thomas 
Fuller, summing up a remarkable list of 
Lincolnshire worthies, exclaims, ‘ Thus sea 
and land, church and camp, sword and mace, 
gospel and law, were stored with prime 
officers out of this county.’ In like manner 
—and almost in equal variety—Methodism 
has been indebted to this shire of broad 
acres. Richard Watson, Robert Carr 
Brackenbury the ‘squire’ and scholarly evan- 
gelist, John Hunt the missionary, Charles 
Richardson the ‘peasant preacher,’ John 
Hannah the theologian, Daniel Isaac ‘ the 
polemical divine,’ and Frederick J. Jobson, 
were all men of renown. But the greatest 
of these was Watson. 

The period of Methodist history to which 
he belonged was transitional. Methodism 
was developing rapidly, and every move- 
ment it made was important and critical. 
Its life was being shaped into new forms, 
and its energies were feeling on all sides 
for outlets of expression. Men were needed 
to inspire, direct, and mould; and they 
were given. Adam Clarke, Joseph Benson, 
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Jabez Bunting, Robert Newton, were re- 
markable for their varied talents. They 
were all mighty preachers; but each of 
them had a specific force as scholar, theo- 
logian, statesman, or orator, which was his 
distinctive quality. Greatness may either 
lie in intensive powers or extensive energy. 
The subject of this memoir was great in 
both. He had a union of forces, a com- 
bination of qualities, and a range of in- 
fluence which none of his contemporaries 
possessed. 

Richard Watson was born at Barton-on- 
Humber in the year 1781. His father, 
Thomas Watson, was a saddler—intelligent, 
honourable, God-fearing. Ann Watson, his 
mother, who came from London, seems 
to have endowed her son with her fea- © 
tures of body and of mind. He was a 
delicate child, the seventh of eighteen 
children, only four of whom survived their 
infancy; and the seventh was so frail and 
tender that even his mother’s arm was not 
soft enough to carry him without a pillow 
between. He grew rapidly, but never gained 
strength in proportion to his size and mental 
activity. 
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The early years in Barton passed pleasantly. 
Richard Watson had a pious, peaceful home. 
His first schoolmaster was a painstaking 
clergyman to whom he owed his grounding 
in English and his beginnings in Latin and 
Greek. It was from him also that he ac- 
quired a love for the Book of Common 
Prayer. Its spirit breathed reverence upon 
his opening mind, and the melody of its 
prose began to charm his ear and was 
with him to the end. On Sundays he was 
his father’s companion, and they often 
crossed the Humber together to Hull, to 
listen to Stillingfleet, or Milner the historian, 
or some other earnest preacher. The word 
of the Lord was scarce in those days, but 
here and there was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

When Richard was about eight years of 
age, Thomas Watson, who was a freeman 
of Lincoln, returned to that city. He had 
practically become a Calvinistic Dissenter, 
and he and his family attended one of Lady 
Huntingdon’s chapels. The children of the 
congregation were taught the Westminster 
Catechism in the afternoons, and even initi- 
ated into the Westminister Confession of 
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Faith. Such milk for babes, if digested 
at all, would certainly encourage the young 
idea to be theological. The author of the 
Institutes was familiar with the ‘ quinquar- 
ticular (the “five points”) controversy’ 
before he had cut his wisdom teeth; and the 
foundations of the science of divinity had 
a very early place in his mind. On the 
week-days he attended the Free Grammar 
School under excellent tuition, making 
rapid progress in every path of learning. 
His mind was quick to seize and firm to 
retain whatever came. He began to read 
the classics, making friends with Homer, 
Virgil, and Cicero; and that first love never 
left him. The trace of it is found after- 
wards on his style, in his critical taste, and 
in many allusions and metaphors. But - 
history was probably his passion, and we 
have glimpses of the lad devouring volume 
after volume of the Universal History when 
he ought to have been in bed—and going 
about in the daytime dreaming his dreams. 
These notes are interesting because they 
are partly prophetic of his pursuits in after- 
life. But the physical appearance of Richard 
Watson when fourteen revealed no promise 
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of the dignity and grace of his manhood. 
He was a callow ‘ ugly duckling.’ He had 
shot up to an enormous height, some six 
feet two inches. He walked or trotted with 
a shambling gait; his limbs were flying all 
abroad and seemed to get entangled to- 
gether. The superficial thought him silly. 
To the street boys he was an object of 
ridicule. But Nature can keep her secret. 

After Watson had been apprenticed to a 
wheelwright and joiner, an almost unac- 
countable moral change came over him. He 
may have met with ungodly workmates, or 
he may have revolted in the workshop from 
the strictness of his home. Anyhow, he 
became profane, and associated with the 
Sabbath-breaker and blasphemer. It was 
a strange and sad declension : the thought- 
ful youth, with a bent for theological 
mystery, amongst the sons of Belial! 

One of the diversions of those days was 
the mobbing of the Methodists. There 
were not many at that time in Lincoln, but 
they had a little chapel by the Water-Side. 
It required some courage to worship in it. 
The twos and threes that ventured—the 
men in sober black or grey, and the women 
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with their ‘ coal-tub’ bonnets—had to pass 
through groups of jeering neighbours, and 
seldom reached their destination without 
being pelted with offal or stones. 

This chapel on the banks of the river 
was the second meeting-place of the Metho- 
dists in Lincoln. A lumber-room near 
Gowts Bridge had been their earliest resort, 
for the new spiritual movement had crept 
in modestly and without observation. A 
band of four women formed the first Society. 
It grew rapidly, and spread widely. But in 
its beginning it owed little either to the evan- 
gelistic labours of the Methodist preachers 
or even to the founder of Methodism. 

The little church had been planted seven 
years in the capital of the county before 
John Wesley visited it. Strange to say, he 
was fifty years of age before he entered the 
city. He may have often seen the Minster 
towers, which are visible at a distance of 
twenty miles ; he may sometimes have heard 
in all those years some faint reverberations 
of the famous ‘Big Tom’; but he was long 
past middle life when he stood on the Castle 
Hill and preached his first sermon. From 
his standing-ground he could see the walls 
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of the prison where his father had been 
confined for debt. Even the majestic 
cathedral had sad links of association with 
his favourite sister Hetty, and cast over 
him a sombre shadow; and his first mes- 
sage was interrupted by a clap of thunder 
and a sudden deluge of rain. But he came 
again—visiting the little heroic church three 
times altogether. On the last occasion he 
had just reached his eighty-eighth year. 
In the afternoon of the day he walked 
round the Minster, and pronounced it more 
‘elegant’ than its rival in York. In the 
evening he preached in the new House, 
which was filled with ‘ hearers uncommonly 
serious,’ and wrote afterwards in his Journal 
—still in the vein of comparison—‘ There 
seems to be a remarkable difference between 
the people of Lincoln and those of York. 
They have not so much fire and vigour of 
spirit, but far more mildness and gentleness ; 
by means of which, if they had the same 
outward helps, they would probably excel 
their neighbours.’ 

Such were the inoffensive folk that Richard 
Watson and his ungodly crew molested on 
their way to worship. One marvels to find 
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him with such companions—their mouth- 
piece and ringleader; and yet there is 
possibly an explanation. He was not with- 
out ambition. He could not but feel that 
he was superior to his associates. They 
were too stupid to appreciate the strength 
of his intellect or the refinement of his tastes ; 
but they could admire the cleverness of his 
tongue when he railed, and were ready to 
follow him when he used his towering height 
to lead them into mischief. ‘ 

In the meantime his parents, who had 
joined the Methodist congregation, were 
bitterly grieved and disappointed, and Watson 
himself had moments of sharp misgiving. A 
change was brooding. He seems to have 
retained some shred of studiousness through- 
out this reckless time. He had a special 
love for mathematics. A pious Methodist 
watchmaker used to teach him, and they were 
closely drawn together. The watchmaker’s 
wife was a Calvinist, who held the statements 
of her creed strongly, and asserted them 
pugnaciously. She had become adroit by 
domestic practice, and was more than a 
match for Richard Watson, who was already 
a convinced Arminian. He knew that he 
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had truth on his side, but he was unable to 
do his doctrines justice. The ‘ five points’ 
were too many for him; his weapons were 
inferior and his armour deficient. He 
thought that the preaching in the Methodist 
chapel might help him, and he stole in 
from time to time in quest of arguments. 

One day while searching for arrows a 
shaft pierced him. The Rev. George Sar- 
gent was the preacher. The word was 
quick and powerful, and the lad was 
sorely wounded. He went away miserable. 
He had grieved the Spirit, shut his eyes 
to the light, and met the gentle grace of 
God with base ingratitude. There was 
nothing for such as he but self-reproach 
and angry gloom. 

He abandoned his boon companions, 
but the wound still rankled. He joined the 
company of the serious and devout, prayed 
and wept and waited. And at last light 
came. The revelation of the Saviour was 
very bright and clear; as bright and as 
clear as his period of conviction had 
been dark and sorrowful. One has only 
to read his theological writings and sermons 
to arrive at a reason why the prolonged 
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darkness was so dark and the light soglowing. 
His vivid experience, while it brought as- 
surance to himself, was to bring a radiant 
message to others. He was to go down to 
the miry clay of the sinner’s pit of conviction, 
feel his lack of righteousness, and shrink from 
the terrors of offended justice and of wrath 
to come, that he might realize what human 
depravity implied; and he had such a 
view of the love of the Father in the pro- 
pitiatory death of His Son, who freely laid 
down His life for the world, that the doctrine 
of justification by faith became a saving 
truth in his own consciousness and an illu- 
minating truth in all his teaching. The 
atonement henceforth was the sun of his 
theological system. That first bright dawn 
of it which had burst through the darkness 
of his despair was never obscured. Thirty 
years after, in a lovefeast in Lincoln, he 
recalled it, as tears of joy ran down his 
cheeks ; and on his death-bed his mind was 
reviewing that memorable vision: ‘ What 
a light was that! What a day when the 
’ blessed Spirit first struck the light of heaven 
into our dark minds!’ 

Now that Watson was inwardly changed 
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his outward habits were altered. He was 
diligent in business and fervent in spirit. 
He was as eager to join the simple Metho- 
dists in prayer and fellowship as he had 
been to disturb their gatherings—so eager, 
indeed, that while rushing off from the 
workshop to be in time for the evening 
meeting he fell down twice and twice broke 
his arm. His will was strong if his bones 
were brittle. He was only fourteen years 
and some months old at this time—thought- 
ful, shy, and retiring; but with such a fire 
in his soul he could not for long remain 
silent. The circumstances attending his 
first public address were exceedingly 
pathetic. His grandmother, who was over 
eighty, lived in her daughter’s home. She 
was sweet and saintly. She loved the only 
son of the family very tenderly, and liked 
to have him at her side. One day she asked 
that the Burial Service from the Prayer- 
Book might be read to her, and then added, 
“I am longing to see Richard; will one of 
you ask him to come home?’ He was so 
occupied with his work as to be unable to 
leave it just then. He promised to come 
as soon as he was at liberty. ‘I am very 
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sleepy,’ said the grandmother ; and, leaning 
from her chair, and laying her head on the 
pillow which her daughter had placed on the 
table, her spirit passed gently away. 

When Richard came home he was greatly 
affected. With a swelling heart he went to 
the prayer-meeting. The uncertainty of 
life, the mystery of death, had moved 
him. His emotion needed relief, and he 
poured forth his exhortation. On February 
to his grandmother died. On the 23rd of 
the month, a day after he was fifteen, in a 
cottage in the small village of Boothby, he 
preached his first sermon. 


CHAPTER II 
CALL AND EARLY MINISTRY 


NOTHING is more interesting than to 
watch the stages by which the life of an 
individual is shaped to his ‘ calling.’ Look- 
ing back on Richard Watson’s completed 
career, it is easy for us to see that from the 
day of his conversion he was designed for 
the ministry. As for himself, he could 
only follow his pathway step by step, gradu- 
ally ‘apprehending’ that for which he had 
been ‘apprehended.’ The first sign to be 
seen was his willing response to the ‘call.’ 
His heart was full, and he must speak. 
Young as he was, he had thought deeply 
on divine things; his mind was stored with 
knowledge and captivated with the beauty 
of saving truth; he had the gift of utter- 
ance; and it was as natural for him to 
preach as for a bird to sing. But besides 
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this native facility, the terrors of the Lord; 
which he had so recently felt, compelled him 
to persuade men to be reconciled to Him. 
The boy became a village preacher and an 
open-air evangelist. 

At right angles to the long line of table- 
land on which the Lincoln Minster stands, 
there stretches another cliff-ridge, with its 
chain of villages on the way to Grantham. 
These were the young preacher’s sfations. 
Sunday after Sunday he went from one 
to another, impetuous and importunate, 
reasoning of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgement to come. 

Those were the days of persecution. 
As Richard Watson stood up to exhort at 
the cross-roads, or by the beer-house where 
the farm labourers assembled, he was often 
hustled and assaulted. The same treat- 
ment which he had so lately given to the 
Methodists was meted to him again. His 
stature—head and shoulders above his com- 
trade, the watchmaker—made him a good 
target for rotten eggs and brickbats; and 
when he came home at night his mother 
had often to wipe away the stains of blood 
and filth—revolving many things, of course ; 
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and if there were tears in her eyes, they were 
as much the tears of pride as of pity. 

In Lincolnshire, as in the Midland counties, 
the new sect was roughly handled. The 
causes were probably different. The oppo- 
sition was not the outcome of brutal in- 
stincts; there was throughout the shire a 
sort of religious sentiment. It was mainly 
traditional. The fervent faith which had 
supplied every parish with a commodious 
and beautiful church had declined, but it 
had left in the Lincolnshire folk generally 
a veneration for the Establishment and a 
lingering respect for its ministry. They 
resented this newfangled rivalry. The use 
of cottages or barns or lane-ends for worship 
was an outrage. Besides, although two- 
thirds of the population never entered a 
parish church, their ordained shepherds 
never harried them; they were left alone 
in drunkenness, gambling, and profanity, to 
stray as they pleased in the wilderness. 
There is an effigy of the devil outside the 
Minster, bestriding a figure, and said to be 
looking over Lincoln. It was a symbol of 
the influence which rested on the county 
at large. The clergy themselves were aware 
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of the prevailing irreligion, but they were 
blind to its causes. They attributed the 
disease to the medicine. In a Diocesan 
Report drawn up in the Black Bull, Horn- 
castle, the increase of Methodism was one 
of the alleged reasons for the decay of re- 
ligion; and shortly after a Prebendary of 
the Cathedral wrote letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and a member of the 
Cabinet charging Methodism with producing 
madness, and describing its teachers as 
‘silly boys, or idle, ignorant, profligate 
mechanics or day labourers, without any 
religious information or any real attachment 
to that which was good.’ Moreover—and 
no doubt here lay the sting—in his opinion, 
“however the Methodists might differ from 
other Dissenters in some points, they were 
at one with them in their opposition both 
to the Church and State.’ When the priests 
held such convictions, and raised the cry 
of ‘the Church in danger,’ it was but natural 
that the people should resort to what Charles 
Welch in the Wesleyan Polity terms ‘the 
argumentum ad baculum, vulgarly called 
club-law—stones, sticks, guns, drums, fifes, 
kennel-sweepings.’ Baiting the Methodists 
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in those days was as good as cock-fighting. 
Their persecutors decked themselves with 
ribbons as they shouted ‘God save the 
king, and the devil take the preacher!’ The 
vicar of the parish would frequently watch 
the fray, and the bells of the church would 
celebrate the victory. No one who knew 
Richard Watson could class him with ‘ silly 
boys’ or ‘profligate mechanics.’ He was 
mobbed, however, and refused a preacher’s 
licence. ‘The protection of the Toleration 
Act was not for an idle apprentice whose 
time belonged to his master’—said the 
Mayor of Lincoln. But he appealed to the 
Newark Sessions and came back certificated, 
having ‘ personally appeared in open court 
and then and there took and subscribed the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and the 
Declaration . . . subscribed by asseatine 
Protestant preachers.’ 

In the meantime other things had “th 
pened. Before he had been bound to Mr. 
Bescoby, the wheelwright, he had a tempting 
invitation to enter the army. Through 
the family influence of an old school-fellow 
a commission was in prospect. One thinks 
of Robertson of Brighton in a similar 
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dilemma, and is thankful that the divinity 
that shapes our ends decided the matter. 
Watson’s success as a mechanic was partial. 
Traditions vary. He was not good at 
‘wheels,’ but could make cupboards ; and, 
sure enough, one stands now in the vestry 
of Lincoln ‘ Wesley’ Chapel well and truly 
made—no doubt a survival of the fittest. 
He is said to have been absent-minded, 
lapsing into reveries—when we may readily 
suppose Ezekiel’s wheels or Elisha’s chariot 
had usurped the place of wagons and wheel- 
barrows. He had won, however, the re- 
spect of his master, who released him from 
his indenture when it had five years to 
run, that he might avail himself of an 
opening in his uncle’s cabinet works in 
London. 

That, however, was not to be. Assoonas 
he was free the right path began to be visible. 
The Rev. Thomas Cooper’s health broke 
down in Newark, and Richard Watson was 
sent for to supply; and he went, ‘in fear 
and trembling’ First impressions have 
their interest. The congregation looked up 
at the pale and beardless youth of fifteen 
years and six months with mingled feelings. 
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He had only just left his mother, and had 
no experience. But when he had preached 
his first sermon from ‘God is a Spirit ’"— 
thoughtfully, reverently, and with deep and 
impressive voice—they had but one opinion, 
and marvelled. At the following Confer- 
ence of 1796 he was received on trial, and 
sent to Ashby-de-la-Zouch; but his name 
had no place on the Minutes—perhaps be- 
cause he was so young, the youngest who 
had entered the ranks of the itinerancy. 
The fathers were puzzled, but no doubt 
they meant kindly. In 1797 he was 
sent to Castle-Donington, and his name 
appeared in the Minutes as having travelled 
one year. Twelve months in Leicester 
and a year in Derby completed his pro- 
bation. 

The four years of itinerant life were labori- 
ous enough, but full of variety and promise. 
Wherever the young preacher went he 
won the hearing and hearts of the people. 
His preaching was strikingly thoughtful and 
earnest. He instinctively selected great 
subjects. His sermons even then required 
intelligent attention. Some could not follow 
him, but even those were impressed by his 
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devoutness and charm. He preached to 
save souls, and in each of the circuits there 
were seals to his ministry. Simple, modest, 
sociable, and wise beyond his years, he went 
in and out amongst the people with a sweet 
gravity which made him welcome in every 
home. His love of knowledge continued, 
but at this period we are given to under- 
stand that he loved not wisely, but too well. 
His inquisitive mind roamed everywhere, 
intermeddling with all subjects. Nothing 
came amiss to his omnivorous appetite ; 
but the consequences were injurious. “The 
older preachers who knew shook their heads. 
Such a discursive habit had its dangers. 
The information it gathered could only be 
superficial; it would lie upon his mind 
heavy and undigested. Just then he needed 
of all things a mentor, and one providentially 
came. 

In Leicester Jonathan Edmondson was 
his superintendent—himself a scholarly man, 
a discriminating and methodical student. 
He loved and admired his young colleague, 
who lodged with him. He became his saga- 
cious adviser and his life-long friend. In 
some degree the contact of these two minds 
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brought mutual fertilization. When they 
were apart they examined some prescribed 
subject, and when they were together dis- 
cussed it. The elder drew out a plan of 
study for the younger—mainly in divinity— 
encouraged him to learn Hebrew and to 
read his Greek Testament. He was inter- 
ested, too, in Watson’s wider excursions in 
history and philosophy. 

All this went on while the preacher 
fulfilled his circuit duties. He would have 
his fortnight im of continuous preaching and 
pastoral visits, and his fortnight owt from 
place to place. When he went on foot a 
book was in his pocket, and when he rode 
on horseback books stuffed his saddle-bags— 
for the itinerants had to drink from the 
Pierian spring as the skimming swallow 
sips from the river. It was while tramping 
the Leicestershire roads that he formed 
the habit of studying by the way. Long 
afterwards he was able to stride through 
the crowded London streets pursuing some 
track of thought without distraction. Most 
of his early sermons had the flavour of the 
country in them; they were freshened by 
the sights of nature, which he observed 
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minutely, and by the free air which blew 
about him. He was no bookish solitary, 
however; but homely, and sociable, and 
practical. He was long remembered for 
his desire to enter into the employments of 
those who entertained him in the villages. 
He became skilful in wool-combing and 
stocking-weaving. If it is wise to ‘hitch 
your wagon to a star,’ it is equally good 
for the star and the wagon. 

Had Richard Watson been able to keep 
in touch with Mr. Edmondson all would have 
gone smoothly. While he was in Derby 
they sometimes met, but when he removed to 
Hinckley in 1800 the distance meant separa- 
tion. He was now in full Connexion. The 
strain and testing of probation were over, 
He may have been willing to give his mind 
liberties. The old love for disputation 
revived, and he gave it free play. The air 
was charged with theological controversy. 
The ‘isms’ of the day were subjects of table- 
talk, and Watson was eager to bear his part. 
He had read and thought more than those 
he conversed with. He had weighed the 
pros and cons. of the opposing theories. He 
had no intention of making the ‘ worser’ seem 
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the better part, but he would sometimes put 
the heterodox positions in their strongest 
array for the sake of argument. Misunder- 
standings arose, suspicion was excited, and 
reports were spread that Watson held the 
heresies he so ably expounded. None of his 
elders ever tackled him, asked for an 
explanation, or put him on his trial. But 
innuendoes were allowed to circulate, until 
the faces of friends were averted and his 
usefulness was brought to an end. On 
visiting a village one day according to plan, 
the door of his ‘home’ was shut against 
him. He returned to his lodging and 
resigned ! 

It was a hasty step to take, for he forgot 
for the moment his real Master, and no one 
regretted it more in after years than Watson 
did himself. If he had stood his ground and 
challenged inquiry the truth would have 
come to light. The testimony of such men 
as Cooper, and Edmondson, and Burdsall 
would have outweighed all groundless asser- 
tions. His character would have been clear 
as the noonday, and still he would have 
‘learnedalesson. But, wounded to the quick 
in the house of his friends, and hot with 
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indignation, he would not stoop, and went 
his way. 

‘ Richard Watson has desisted from travel- 
ling by his own choice,’ is the entry in the 
Minutes of 1801. 


CHAPTER III 
1801-1812 


THE next ten years of Richard Watson’s 
life were highly critical He was out 
of harness, a shopkeeper, New Connexion 
minister, editor of a weekly journal, and a 
supernumerary, by turns. It might have been 
a period of declension ending with disaster. 
It was directed and overruled for his good. 
The variety, difficulty, and reality of ex- 
perience which it brought, drew out his 
powers, enlarged his range of interest, and 
tempered him, by its discipline, for higher 
service. 

The prospect at first was sad enough. He 
shrank from Lincoln, where his friends, 
while sympathizing, would be unable to hide 
their disappointment. He remained upon 
the spot, facing suspicion and detraction, 
having nothing to be ashamed of and nothing 
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to fear. The business which he joined in 
Hinckley did not succeed, and he started 
one for himself in Castle-Donington. Al- 
though these were both old circuits, his 
reception was chilling. He was ready to 
become a local preacher, but his preaching 
fell on unwilling ears, and his fellowship 
with his former friends was broken. The 
Methodist New Connexion Society in the 
place gave him an asylum. He had no 
sympathy with their views of church polity ; 
but they were Methodists, and offered him 
a warm hand when he was sore and lonely, 
and he took it. He was scarcely of age when 
he married. Providence was kind. The 
greatest blessing that can come to a man 
in the day of his adversity was given him. 
When Mary Henshaw joined the young 
man’s broken fortunes, she brought a 
gleam of sunshine into his life which never 
failed. But his essay in trading was not 
successful. Neither his heart nor his head 
was in it. He did not consider himself 
above it at all; but something more than 
conscientiousness is needed to turn an 
honest penny into profit, and to vie with 
trained competitors. He who was simply 
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trying to buy and sell had mental faculties 
adapted for higher things; and men, as 
Jeremy Taylor says, ‘do not make hay 
with a sceptre.’ It was touching to see 
such a misfit and such a struggle. 

The trial was hard to bear, but it is not too 
much to say that he bent himself to the task 
in a beautiful spirit. He became a private 
member of a class in a village outside Castle- 
Donington. The leader was a simple farm 
labourer. Richard Watson attended regu- 
larly, opened the door and shutters, made 
the room ready, and then sat down to 
receive the wholesome word with meekness. 
It is evident that the discipline of higher 
love had done its work. A man in his 
lifetime has many schools and schoolmasters 
—adversity is one, difficulty another, and 
humiliation a third. If through wounded 
pride he had been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, and fled, he was to be 
brought out of the depths like the chastened 
prophet, and his commission renewed. But 
not with his old associates as yet. His 
wife’s father was a New Connexion local 
preacher ; the members of that Church had 
treated him considerately. His former com- 
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rades had apparently closed the door against 
his return, and so he entered a community 
which was the nearest akin, and became 
once more a preacher on trial. 

From first to last the connexion of 
Richard Watson with the body of Metho- 
dists which he joined was mutually honour- 
able. He was strictly examined as to 
doctrine, but no questions were put to 
him on Methodist church government. He 
had taken no part in the recent agitation. 
He had probably the aversion of generous 
youth to internecine controversy. He was ° 
in haste to unburden himself of his message 
again, and was glad of the opportunity. 
His first appointment was to the Manchester 
Circuit. He remained all the time of his 
New Connexion ministry in Lancashire. He 
preached with increasing power, and met 
with growing appreciation. Thoughtful men 
outside his own congregations were eager 
to listen, and the common people—shrewd, 
warm-hearted mechanics—heard him gladly 
in the streets, as well as in the chapel. He 
soon began to write for the Magazine, and 
his first printed sermon was published. But 
his constitutional delicacy returned. He 
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removed in 1806 to Liverpool. It was here 
that he found a congenial sphere. He was 
the pastor of one congregation; he had 
abundant time for preaching and pulpit pre- 
paration ; he could unify his energies, and 
follow the paths of intellectual inquiry without 
interruption. The promised land of almost 
undiscovered truth in science, philosophy, 
and history lay invitingly -before him, and 
one knows by the spoils he returned with 
how eagerly he went in to possess it. His 
entire capacity was enlarged. 

Liverpool was, at that day, beginning to 
be one of the principal centres of trade and 
commerce, and to play an important part in 
national political life. To one who had been 
brought up in Lincoln by the banks of the 
Witham, on which the new steam-packet took 
a day to go the thirty miles to Boston, it 
must have been like standing on the edge of 
a new world to walk on the quays of the 
Mersey. The broad river was even then 
alive with sailing-ships from every part of 
the world, and with steamers which were 
venturesomely feeling their way into deep 
ocean. He would watch sailors and mer- 
chants in strange costumes and speaking 
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foreign tongues. He would meet English- 
men from all our colonies. 

To a mind as sensitive as Watson’s such 
novel sights and sounds were suggestive and 
inspiring. In the first missionary speech 
he ever delivered we find traces of his early 
impressions. He is speaking of the coin- 
cidence between our duties and our oppor- 
tunities, our wishes and our means. ‘ Had 
the missionary spirit been excited in a 
country embosomed in the midst of a Euro- 
pean continent, without a navy or maritime 
connexions, it is difficult to conceive how 
any efficient plans for the instruction of the 
heathen could have been devised. But this 
spirit has been excited in Great Britain, the 
country to whom God has given the ocean, 
whose colonies extend to every quarter of 
the globe, whose sons speak almost all the 
languages of the babbling earth. It is the 
finger of God pointing out the way; our 
vessels are wafted by His winds to every 
clime, that they may carry not only our 
merchandise, but our missionaries, not only 
our bales, but our blessings.’ 

All the years he stayed in Liverpool were 
full of storm and stress. England was 
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fighting for existence almost single-handed. 
Napoleon was dominating Europe and threat- 
ening the harbours of Great Britain with 
an invasion. The protracted Peninsular 
wars were draining the nation of its bravest 
blood and impoverishing its resources. At 
home the people were restless and dispirited. 
They had only settled down sadly after the 
American disruption and the Irish Re- 
bellion, when the hostility of France menaced 
their trade and threatened their liberty. 
They were crushed by taxation, bread was 
dear, the introduction of manufacturing 
machinery was provoking riots in many 
parts of the country, and everywhere were 
gloom and despondency, except upon the 
sea, where Nelson and Collingwood were 
winning victories. 

It would have been surprising if Richard 
Watson had not become patriotic and politi- 
cal. He was greatly moved by the needs 
and sorrows of his country. He saw the 
perils of a patched-up peace with France ; 
the need for unity and concord between all 
parties and classes at home; the necessity 
for national righteousness to preserve the 
vitality of the Commonwealth and to 
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cement its parts. In the Pastoral Address 
which the New Connexion Conference re- 
quested young Watson, its newly appointed 
secretary, to write, he refers to those dark 
days and the duty of the hour—especially 
the duty of ministers. ‘You preach under 
the most impressive circumstances. The 
judgements of God are abroad in the earth, 
and they give weight and terror to your 
ministry. The threatening cloud of His 
wrath rolls from nation to nation. Speak, 
then, and spare not—weep between the 
porch and the altar, and cry, Spare Thy 
people, O Lord! Let the sufferings of men 
awaken your compassion. . .. Employ every 
power of your nature in spreading a peni- 
tential sorrow for sin through the land... . 
that He may turn His face and shine upon 
us that we may be saved.’ . 
About the same time we find him writing 
a pamphlet in reply to Mr. Roscoe, a literary 
banker in Liverpool, who was in favour of 
making peace with Buonaparte. Watson 
was indignant, and his counter arguments 
were convincing and crushing. Later on 
he became a leader-writer for the Liverpool 
Courier, a weekly journal which his friend 
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Mr. Kaye was publishing. The tone of the 
paper was Constitutional, and loyal to the 
Government. Indeed, Watson was never 
a Radical. He was always progressive. He 
had no toleration for abuses, and was a 
fearless denunciator of wrong. But he had 
no liking for ‘raw haste, half-sister to delay.’ 

We may judge his temper from the pros- 
spectus announcing the new journal: ‘No 
qualities are perhaps more rarely to be 
found in man than those which are requisite 
to the task of political reform. . . . The 
time when and the manner how will not be 
readily descried by clamour and violence, 
by precipitation and pertinacity. The appli- 
cation of the pruning-knife to the branch 
is often relinquished to strike a blow at the 
root merely to show the vigour of the arm 
that wields the exterminating axe.’ He 
developed his literary powers in other direc- 
tions—writing a popular guide to the city of 
Liverpool, and a History of George III., His 
Life and Times. In this production, notwith- 
standing all the impulse of his loyalty, his 
chariot wheels drave heavily. Writing to 
his friend Kaye when the last line was 
finished, he exclaims : 
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No longer haunted by your devil, 

Though late in dumps I’m now grown civil; 
And though I boast a patriot’s merit, 

Nor ranc’rous hate of Kings inherit, 

With warmest loyalty attended, 

I’m glad the reign of George is ended. 


This is not the place to criticize Watson's 
poetic gift. He had others greater; but 
however his verse may scan, his patriotism 
is unquestionable. But further, his mind was 
becoming more alive to wider interests and 
claims. He was being educated to think 
with and feel with humanity. Looking 
down one day on the broad plain between 
Warrington and Manchester before Stephen- 
son had stretched his rails across it, he 
breaks out, ‘What a noble plain, were it 
not for the canals and enclosures, for two 
armies to engage in!—I checked the bar- 
barian exclamation, and blessed the God of 
heaven that the soil was turned up by the 
plough of the peasant and not by hoofs of 
warlike horses and the wheels of destructive 
artillery ; that it was watered by the dew 
of heaven and not by the blood of men; 
that it was a plain in Lancashire and not 
in Poland.’ This is part of a letter written 
to a friend in the year that Napoleon entered 
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Warsaw and wintered his troops in that 
ill-fated country. 

If Richard Watson had in a sense turned 
politician, so also had every intelligent, loyal 
Methodist preacher. It was partly an in- 
herited tendency from the Methodist Fathers. 
Writing to Joseph Benson, the saintly 
Fletcher of Madeley says: ‘I have un- 
accountably launched into Christian politics, 
a branch of divinity too much attended to 
by some, too much neglected by others.’ 
No one can level the latter charge at Watson 
at any period of his ministry. There was 
a pathetic call for his patriotism now, and 
he gallantly and in all seriousness responded. 
One motive ran through all his writings and 
speeches: ‘I wish to assist in bearing up 
the heart of the nation under the pressure 
of its burdens and dangers.’ 

One may reasonably ask, of course, if 
the fervency of his preaching was affected. 
Apparently not. The sermons which have 
been reported are earnest in spirit and 
pointed in their appeals. The evil of sin is 
shown with solemn fidelity, and salvation is 
offered to the sinner pleadingly and tenderly. 
Watson’s friendly correspondence is possibly 
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more significant. It is sometimes playful, 
but never flippant. The writing-desk is in 
the prayer-closet, and he seldom signs a 
letter which has not revealed some deep 
personal experience of his own, or contained 
some affectionate word of inspiration to his 
correspondent. 

In 1809 his health broke down. He was 
troubled with spitting of blood and other 
alarming symptoms. Public speaking be- 
came painful, and for a while he was unable 
to preach. He became a supernumerary. 
Eventually he withdrew from the ministry 
and edited his friend’s newspaper. Once 
more he retired into private membership— 
this time within his mother Church. 


CHAPTER IV 
CIRCUIT AND OFFICIAL LIFE 


Ir was at the Conference of 1812 that 
Richard Watson was readmitted into the 
ranks of the Wesleyan Methodist ministry. 
Messrs. Entwisle and Buckley had prepared 
the way for his return. The former was 
the President that year. The latter was 
there to vouch for the ‘ purity of his motives 
and the integrity of his heart.’ Jabez 
Bunting was probably also present, and if a 
Barnabas were needed to take Watson by 
the hand he would introduce him cordially. 
They had met quite casually a year before 
while travelling. They were both alarmed 
about Lord Sidmouth’s bill for amending 
the Toleration Act, for each saw plainly that 
it imperilled the rights of all outside the 
pale of the Establishment. At Bunting’s 
request a letter was written by Watson and 
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published in the Manchester Exchange 
Herald, and addressed ‘To the Protestant 
Dissenters of Manchester and its Vicinity.’ 
From that moment the spirits of these 
two men clave together. They were to be 
one in heart and in action through the 
bright days and the dark days that were 
coming. 

The New Connexion Church, which had 
sheltered Watson, felt his departure keenly, 
but cherished no resentment. The sever- 
ance left no soreness. He had been gener- 
ously treated by men who valued him while 
he was their work-fellow, and who followed 
his subsequent career with love and admira- 
tion. The Jubilee volume of the Methodist 
New Connexion thus refers to him: ‘ His 
respect for the New Connexion did not cease 
when he had rejoined the Wesleyans and 
shone like the sun amongst the most popular 
and gifted of their ministers. He did not 
disparage the friends he had left, and the 
ministers of the New Connexion invariably 
met a cordial welcome at his residence. 
Honour to his memory! He was a great 
and good and useful minister of Jesus 
Christ.’ Such sentiments not only give 
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honour ; they reflect it on the Church that 
uttered them. 

It is pleasant to know that his former 
comrades received Richard Watson warmly 
and without reserve. He came back with 
fresh credentials. His name was well known 
to many. His powers were full of promise. 
The fact that another Church had appraised 
his value highly would have its weight, 
for the admiration which we see in the 
eyes of others will naturally kindle our 
own. But apart from this there was a 
readiness to let bygones be bygones, and 
a disposition to make amends. How fully 
Watson responded to the warmth of the 
welcome and the confidence afforded him 
his after-life reveals. 

From the day that he re-entered the Church 
of his early love his nature seemed to expand, 
and his powers developed to meet greater 
demands. The twelve years behind him 
were not years which the locust had eaten. 
He had gathered knowledge and experience. 
He had been trained and chastened. Coming 
into contact with many phases of national 
life his ideas had broadened, and his activities 
were seeking a wider sphere. It was as if 
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he had found himself and his true starting- 
point at last. 

Watson was a little over thirty when he 
entered on this new career. Had his health 
been equal to his mental vigour he might 
have looked forward to a long period of 
service, but in twenty years his active course 
was run. It was a short space compara- 
tively, but it was filled with strenuous, self- 
consuming energy to the very end. He 
only lived in four places—Wakefield, Hull, 
Manchester, and London; but the circle 
of his influence spread to both hemispheres 
before he died. Fourteen years after his 
return to Wesleyan Methodism he became 
President of the Conference, and there was 
no department of church work that was not 
enriched by his labours. A few glimpses 
of his pastoral, official, and social life are 
all that can be attempted. 

From the first his ministry in Wakefield 
' was strikingly attractive. All classes were 
drawn to him—the young and the old; but 
the thoughtful character of his preaching 
appealed to the cultured of his congregations 
particularly. He was soon invited to other 
towns on special occasions. His fame began 
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to spread ; and his brethren in the ministry, 
who were eager to hear him, were his warmest 
admirers. He was a pastor as well as a 
preacher, visiting the sick and comforting 
the sorrowful. He delighted to discover 
piety in lowly dwellings, and cheerful faith 
in dark surroundings. He often wrote 
and spoke of the interesting folk he met 
with—such as Matthew Shackleton, a 
dwarfish weaver, who had been sickly 
from his birth; yet always wore a smile, 
always walked in the light, because he be- 
lieved that ‘God was always doing the best 
He could for everybody.’ 

The beginning of the great foreign mis- 
sionary movement in Methodism ran parallel 
with this new commencement of Watson’s 
ministry, and he was soon drawn into it— 
preaching, speaking, and writing in its 
behalf. But this subject requires a separate 
chapter. 

He next removed to Hull, and it was in 
this town, where he had gone as a boy to 
listen to great preachers, that he himself 
attained pre-eminence. Methodism in Hull 
in 1814 was strong and flourishing. There 
were two chapels, uncomfortably crowded 
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with eager worshippers. A third was needed, 
and shortly after Watson entered the town 
he wrote to Jabez Bunting inviting him 
to take part in the opening. The letter 
is characteristic; they were warm friends, 
and he could be confidential. Waltham 
Street Chapel had not risen, like a palm, in 
silence. ‘Would you believe it,’ he says, 
‘that, with the fact before them of applica- 
tions having been made for pews in George 
Yard Chapel for twenty years in vain, a 
party contended, not only strenuously but 
angrily, that no necessity at all existed for 
a new chapel?’ When the new building 
arose the dissentients disdained it, and 
predicted that it would bring disaster to 
religion, and that it would never be filled. 
“ Judge, then, the surprise of these men now 
that it is announced that all the pews are 
either taken or engaged, and that the pro- 
bability is the number will be insufficient.’ 
And this meant a great deal, for this noble 
edifice—built, as Watson says, ‘by the 
mutual instrumentality of the sword and the 
trowel’—was pewed to seat two thousand, 
and could hold three thousand when all its 
space was occupied. Watson himself took 
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a prominent part in its dedication, and 
became the special pastor of the congregation. 
His preaching excited the profoundest in- 
terest. Thoughtful men of other denomina- 
tions ‘sat under him,’ and i inquirers outside 
the churches came in search of light and 
satisfaction. Sinners were converted and 
saints were edified. 

One Monday night there was a general 
break-down. Men and women wept and 
cried, ‘What must we do?’ The preacher, 
borne away by the current of his message, 
at first was half bewildered, but ere long he 
was moving amongst the penitents, pointing 
them to the hope set before them. 

He was happy with his colleagues, but 
a little ruffled by the too excessive kind- 
ness of his superintendent. Mr. Barker was 
a good man, whose whole soul was in his 
work—given to making amusingly racy an- 
nouncements on public occasions. ‘I can’t 
say, however,’ writes Watson to Bunting, 
‘that I was very much amused to sit 
and hear the following annunciation of 
the sale of my sermon: “ You will please 
to notice that our good brother Watson 
has been publishing a sermon which he 
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preached on the Thanksgiving Day for peace, 
and you may have it at the door. It isa 
very good sermon, for I have read it my- 
self; but indeed you all know that, for it 
is like his other sermons which you have 
heard. I’d have you buy it; it will serve 
him a little. You know what a poor pittance 
we have, and if a brother can in this way 
get a penny or twopence or threepence I see 
no harm; it is his duty to do so. I hope, 
therefore, you will buy it; it will serve him 
alittle.” * 

There are lights and shadows in a minister’s 
experience. He meets with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Watson made the acquaint- 
ance of some of the descendants of Sanballat 
and Gashmu in Hull—and are they not with 
us to-day ? But perhaps one of the charms 
of a preacher’s life is found in the almost 
startling variety and contrast in his calling. 
On the Sunday Watson’s intellect was cast- 
ing a spell over crowded congregations ; 
on the week-days he would set out to preach 
in the Holderness villages. His health was 
critical; a pain in his side prevented his 
riding on horseback. He would walk many 
miles on swampy roads in all weathers—not 
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always in moonlight, for there is a tradition 
of one wild night when, trying to thread his 
way in the dark by a path which wound 
amongst the dykes, hewas lost, and wandered 
about until his friend, Mr. Thomson, the 
member of Parliament for Hull, went out 
with a lantern and found him. 

Richard Watson’s official life began in 
Wakefield, where he was made one of the 
District Missionary Secretaries, and he was 
one of the Connexional Missionary Secretaries 
when he died. There lie before me now 
eight folio pages of hand-made paper con- 
taining the Minutes of the District Meeting 
held at Leeds, May 17, 18, and 19, 1814. 
Jabez Bunting was chairman, and Richard 
Watson secretary. The Minutes are in Wat- 
son’sflowing handwriting, with hereand there 
a line or two in the firmer, bolder penmanship 
of the chairman. Watson’s ink is a little 
faded; Bunting’s is as black as when he 
wrote. The document is intensely interest- 
ing, but we can only refer to points. David 
Stonor, aged twenty, was recommended to 
be admitted on trial, ‘of healthy constitution, 
genuine piety, good moral character.’ Ac- 
cording to a resolution of the meeting it was 
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notified by a letter to the stewards of the 
Otley Circuit ‘that their preaching must be 
diminished’ (fewer times, we may under- 
stand, not shorter sermons), ‘unless the 
Quarterly Meeting would engage in future 
that the Societies should raise one penny 
per week, and one shilling per quarter, for 
each member on the average according to 
our rule.’ 

Under Question 6, ‘Do all the brethren 
believe and preach our doctrines?’ is 
the answer, ‘They were examined indi- 
vidually respecting each of the following 
doctrines.’ There are six recorded and duly 
numbered — beginning with ‘ Hereditary 
and universal depravity,’ and ending with 
“The everlasting torments of hell and of the 
joys of heaven.’ One looks to see if the 
secretary’s pen trembled as he wrote these 
solemn words, but there is no sign. Watson 
was already a theologian. He was too young 
to put the questions, but he would answer 
and listen to the answers of others with in- 
tense concern. The times have changed. The 
question, ‘ Do all the brethren believe,’ &c., 
is still put from year to year; but where is 
the chairman who examines all the brethren 
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individually on the cardinal doctrines of the 
faith? Another question is interesting: 
‘What is the result of the inquiries made 
respecting the employment of the preachers 
on the Lord’s Days and on week-days ?’ 
Answer : ‘ In the Leeds Circuit the preachers 
preach more than six times a week ’—the 
more than is an insertion in the handwriting 
of Jabez Bunting, the superintendent. In 
Six circuits seven times is the number of 
perfection. In Pateley Bridge and Selby 
the preachers preach eight times ag week. 
The Minute ends with recommending ‘ that 
the practical parts of the Church of England’s 
catechism and the catechetical parts of Mr. 
Wesley’s Instruction for Children be incor- 
porated in The First Catechism about to be 
published.” Evidently the breach between 
the Established Church and the Methodist 
Society had not widened very far as yet ! 
Most of Watson’s official life was spent in 
London. Besides acting as Secretary for 
the Foreign Missionary Society when a cir- 
cuit minister, he was for six years a Resident 
Secretary. This involved continuous corre- 
spondence, laborious travelling, incessant 
advocacy, and delicate negotiations with 
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members of His Majesty’s Government. As 
he paced from St. George’s-in-the-East to 
City Road his head was often bent with its 
weight of care. He had long hours of 
stooping over the secretary’s desk. The 
watchman going his rounds would often see 
his study-lamp alight at three o’clock in 
the morning. 

Both the honour and the responsibility 
of office culminated in the Presidential Chair 
in 1826. The Conference was in Liverpool, 
where Watson had first become a power. The 
election of the new President was received 
with a ‘thrill of gratification.’ He found 
himself, as all his successors have done, on 
eagles’ wings upborne. He tries to write 
to his wife amidst the customary cries of 
“Mr. President—Mr. President—I wish to 
say—I beg to move.’ He preaches to a 
great congregation from ‘Go thy way till 
the end be.’ And before the sessions are 
over he writes to his ‘ Dearest Mary,’ ‘I am 
greatly exhausted and long for home.’ 

The months that followed were chequered 
with light and shade. The love of his 
brethren, the esteem of the Methodist people, 
the joy of work, made them ‘a happy, 
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uplifted year.’ Wherever his duties took 
him—to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and 
the cities of England—he was greeted with 
confidence and affection. But ‘there is 
always a something’; and one of the things 
that vexed him most sprang from the eccen- 
tric action of one of the Fathers of the Con- 
ference. Henry Moore had been ordained 
by Wesley, had been his private secretary, 
was one of the executors of his will. The 
author of the Side Lights, who had actually 
seen him, says, ‘He was mettlesome and 
sturdy as an Irish horse, and was just as 
trusty and as good atneed.’ But, be that as 
it may, he was stabled in the house at the 
City Road and refused to leave it. He had 
become a supernumerary, and John Stephens 
had been appointed the minister of City 
Road. But he could not get into his house, 
and had to take lodgings. That the doughty 
old veteran Moore was in the wrong was clear 
to almost every one but himself. He stood 
upon the right which he supposed the ‘ will’ 
had given him, to be the ‘master’ of City 
Road, and to be housed and paid for his 
services. He turned a deaf ear to friendly 
expostulation and official remonstrance. 
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Against the machinery of Methodist law 
which had to be set in motion he took legal 
action, and threatened an appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor. It is a curious contest, 
hardly worth recalling ; but Richard Watson, 
who as President and Chairman of the 
District was prime actor on the side of law 
and order, appears throughout the pro- 
tracted and painful episode in a very beauti- 
ful light. He is considerate, gentle, firm, 
and calm; but, as his letters to Joseph’ 
Entwisle, Samuel Wood, and to his never- 
failing counsellor, Bunting, reveal, he felt 
this vexatious burden of responsibility to 
weigh heavily. 

Although he knew the importance of 
London, he never became acclimatized. The 
charms of Fleet Street which had captivated 
Johnson, and the spells of the Temple which 
had woven themselves around his con- 
temporary Charles Lamb, meant nothing 
to him. But he realized that he lived 
at the hub of the imperial wheel, as we 
may gather from his letters to his dear 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Ellis when he was 
stationed at St. George’s-in-the-East: ‘If 
you ask me how I like London I can only 
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say that as a place I had rather be elsewhere, 
but as a centre of every kind of intelligence 
it has its interest. As a Methodist, I know 
all that passes in the Connexion, and as an 
Englishman all that is transacted in the 
empire.’ So far so good; but elsewhere the 
letter says: ‘I am here a very insulated 
being. You know there is no individuality 
in London. It is not so pleasant to me that 
I am so immediately chained to this lump 
of ice.’ Thomas Jackson inserts this letter, 
but omits ‘the lump of ice.’ We need not 
do it now. Since the warm-hearted Mis- 
sioner of London East has been in charge 
the last bit of the iceberg has melted away. 

Richard Watson was country born and 
bred; he was always hankering after green 
fields and hedgerows. The moving pageant 
of city life, however, impressed him; and 
he gave himself up to sight-seeing occasion- 
ally. He got two tickets of admission one 
day for himself and Jabez Bunting for the 
service in the Chapel Royal. Bunting did 
not appear, and Watson writes him after- 
wards: ‘I was disappointed. As you were 
not planned I had some confidence in your 
arrival, but ‘‘ His majesty” [J. B.], as Waddy 
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would say, did not come. We had a delight- 
_ ful service, closed with a miserable sermon 
from the Dean of Hereford. Prayers were 
admirably read; and the organ, the King’s 
band, and the singing of the Westminster 
boys would have gone far to convert Mr. 
Moore himself.” He was one of the first to 
visit the exhibition of paintings of the Royal 
Academy year by year. Although Europe 
was at war, and shadows rested here and 
there on the industrial life of England, the 
creations of her artists were strikingly bright 
and original. Peaceful landscapes, humorous 
scenes, graceful figures, and dreams of colour 
were delighting that generation. David 
Wilkie, of ‘ The Village Festival,’ was still at 
work ; Constable was sketching ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows,’ George Cruik- 
shank’s pencil was evoking laughter and 
tears, and Turner was painting the ‘ Fighting 
Téméraire’ towed to her last resting-place. 


CHAPTER V 


* 


THE GREAT MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


ALL great movements have had small 
beginnings. The Eastern apologue of the 
expanding tent applies to the growth of 
Methodist missions. First folded within the 
walnut-shell, it opened out from stage to 
stage until it sheltered a vast army spread 
upon the plain. In 1812, when Richard 
Watson rejoined his mother Church, it had 
no missionary society. In the following 
year one was formed, and he was at the 
ever-memorable inauguration. It marked 
an epoch in the evolution of Wesleyan 
Methodism. From Wesley’s death up to 
that time the impulse for foreign evangeliza- 
tion had come from one moving spirit, and 
the responsibility for supporting such enter- 
prises rested on one man’s shoulders. Dr. 
Coke was the Atlas upbearing the burden. 
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Small in stature, but small in nothing else, 
warm-hearted, wide-minded, of indefatigable 
energy, he was the sole superintendent of 
missions, and the principal, if not the only, 
collector of subscriptions; for while the 
preachers made annual collections in the 
chapels he went his rounds from door to 
docr. The shores washed by the Atlantic 
were well acquainted with him, for he had 
crossed the ocean eighteen times, but the 
Eastern Indies knew him not. Ceylon and 
Java were beckoning him. He resolved to 
visit them. The Conference at first withheld 
consent. He was sixty-seven; the voyage 
was perilous ; the work at home would suffer 
by his absence. But, bursting into tears, 
and exclaiming, ‘ You will break my heart,’ 
his sorrow won his reluctant brethren over, 
and they allowed him to go, little thinking 
that they would see his face no more. If 
Watson witnessed such a scene as this—an 
apostolic Alexander weeping for other worlds 
to conquer—it must have moved him deeply, 
and prepared him somewhat for the part 
he had to play. He had come back in the 
nick of time. The New Connexion had no 
mission stations. Wesleyan Methodism had 
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founded them in the West Indies and North 
America, and at that moment was travailing 
in birth with spiritual purposes which de- 
manded wider spheres. Just as Methodism 
entered upon its larger inheritance, Watson 
was baptized for the great work of his life. 

He was present at the missionary meet- 
ing which was held in Leeds on October 
6, 1813, when the first Missionary Society 
was formed; and he preached one of the first 
sermons, from ‘Come from the four winds, 
O breath!’ He wrote the first address 
inviting general support, and helped to draw 
up the rules of the earliest organization. 
Leeds remembers with pardonable pride 
that while the first Society class was formed 
in Bristol and the first Methodist Sunday 
school in the Orphan House at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the first Methodist Missionary 
Society was shaped within its borough. It 
was originally intended to be for the circuit 
only, but it soon embraced the District, and 
branches were immediately formed in Hali- 
fax, Hull, and Sheffield. A year later a 
great gathering took place in City Road, 
London, and by that time almost every large 
town in England had responded to the new 
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movement. The circle of interest and of 
activity was widening. The next proposal 
aimed at creating a ‘missionary society’ in 
every village. Each hamlet was to have its 
meeting and its band of collectors, and soon 
the enthusiasm spread until the flowing tide 
found its way into every creek and inlet of 
Methodism. When the movement had drawn 
the men and women within its sweep the 
young people claimed their charter. 

In 1815 Richard Watson, then in Hull, 
drew up a plan for a Methodist Juvenile 
Missionary Society. The little sheet of four 
pages now open before me has passed into 
the ‘yellow leaf,’ but it possesses perennial 
value. Its margins are covered with closely 
running lines of Watson’s writing, written 
after the meeting had taken place, and it is 
addressed to the Rev. Jabez Bunting, at 
Mr. Blanshard’s, 14, City Road, London. The 
circular contains a clear and convincing state- 
ment of the objects and methods of the pro- 
posed association, and of its reflex influence 
on the characters of its members. It ends 
impressively by urging them ‘to teach that 
sacred name you have lisped in your infant 
prayers to them who never heard it, and by 
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your contributions to increase the number 
of missionaries who may commend the guide 
of your youth and the hope of your future 
years to myriads who wander without a 
guide and without a God. Join hands with 
your elder brethren, your fathers, your 
ministers, with the whole Christian world, 
in extending the kingdom of your Lord and 
Saviour.’ The marginal notes are perhaps 
more interesting than the text. They say, 
for instance, ‘We met the young men and 
the young ladies separately, and at different 
times.’ This was, of course, at a period when 
the Oriental custom of dividing the sexes pre- 
vailed in Methodist chapels. ‘I subjoin with 
great pleasure the sums received at the first 
monthly meeting of the Committee. The 
young men paid in eight pounds four 
shillings, and the young ladies twenty-one 
pounds twelve shillings and ninepence !’ 
In the following year the first General 
Report was published. Watson wrote it. 
Its facts were most encouraging. The 
mission field had wonderfully expanded. 
Eastward the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
and Bombay ; westward Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Canada, and the West 
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Indies, were within the horizon; and to 
the south the islands of the Pacific were 
dimly looming into view. Nineteen ad- 
ditional missionaries had left their native 
land, and other men in the home-work were 
volunteering. From £6,000 raised by Dr. 
Coke three years before, the income had 
swelled to £10,423 10s. gd. 

Richard Watson had an optimistic tem- 
perament. His belief in the subduing power 
of the Saviour’s Cross was unbounded. In 
all his reports and utterances we listen to 
a note of immediate and universal triumph. 
In the face of difficulties arising from 
language, race, and climate, he was sanguine 
of success. Before the fiercest opposition 
he never quailed, and the deadliest apathy 
left him undaunted. One is reminded of 
the spirit of the first armies of Crusaders, 
who advanced to the Holy City imagining 
that the Saracen hosts would melt away 
before the symbol of the Christian faith, and 
that the walls of Jerusalem would instantly 
fall down. ‘Already the formidable struc- 
ture of the superstitions of India nods to 
its fall,’ is one of his declarations; and 
then, in calm tones of satisfied confidence, 
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he announced that ‘the seed sown at first 
with many tears is everywhere springing 
up under skies brightening every year with 
the rays of truth.’ 

Perhaps after all it would have been sur- 
prising if any one in those days had been 
doubtful and hesitating ; least of all Watson, 
who felt the swell of rising enthusiasm in 
the churches at home, and to whom cheering 
facts from far-off lands were coming every 
day. ‘I congratulate you on the last news 
from Ceylon,’ he writes to Jabez Bunting, 
then in Leeds. ‘God seems very evidently 
to own that Mission. A circumstance so 
encouraging as the conversion of the Priest 
Sikarras has not, to the best of my recol- 
lection, occurred at so early a period in the 
experience of any other mission to the East.’ 
On all sides doors were opening on smooth 
hinges. Missionaries were beginning to 
send home formidable weapons which savages 
had abandoned for the tools of civilization, 
grotesque and horrible idols as specimens 
of those that were being festooned with 
cobwebs or left to the company of bats. 
Later on two converted Buddhist priests in 
native costume appeared on the platform 
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of City Road, accompanied by Sir Alexander 
Johnson, chief judge of Ceylon. In the 
same chapel one collection amounted to 
eight hundred pounds, and on the offertory 
plates along with the coins were earrings 
and finger-rings, silver and gold trinkets. 
The Methodist people had espoused the 
mission cause. The meetings in the pro- 
vinces were equally marvellous, and in all 
the branch societies the income was rising. 
Donations were coming in from other de- 
nominations, and the catholic souls of the 
Established Church of England, touched 
with missionary zeal,were availing themselves 
of Methodist channels. One of these, the 
Rey. W. Dodwell, vicar of the country parish 
of Welby in Lincolnshire, became an annual 
subscriber, and at his death in r82r left a 
legacy of ten thousand pounds to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

These were stirring times, days of heroism 
and romance. The imagination of Richard 
Watson revelled in the opening mission- 
ary areas in New South Wales, the South 
Sea Islands, and New Zealand. The Holy 
Land, ‘ over whose acres Walked those Blessed 
Feet,’ attracted him, and he had a burning 
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ambition to plant missions in Syria and 
Armenia, and to send a Methodist preacher 
to Jerusalem ! 

Of course the following years brought 
tidings of disappointment and failure; the 
skies as the morning advanced took on a 
soberer hue; there were fightings without 
and fears within. A missionary in New 
Guinea became recreant, annexed land, 
and began to breed cattle. A storm at sea 
had overtaken a packet from St. Kitts, and 
five devoted missionaries, with their wives 
and children, were drowned. The missions 
themselves in the West Indies were being 
threatened by persecution. As long as 
Watson had to do with them the native 
churches were as subject to disturbances 
from social and political upheavals as the 
lovely islands themselves were liable to 
volcanic eruptions. Still, his reports 
breathed no sigh, no apology, and no re- 
cantation. He recorded victories, passed 
lightly over reverses, and sang Te Deums of 
anticipated triumph. And all this in the 
same generation in which Pitt, for the 
moment cowed aiid broken down by the 
Napoleonic victories, had turned the map 
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of Europe to the wall. Indeed, the heroic 
enterprise which Richard Watson, Adam 
Clarke, Jabez Bunting, and Robert Newton 
were carrying forward so valiantly was the 
spiritual counterpart to the devastating wars 
of the ruthless Dictator. 

The contrasts which history presents, 
both personal and general, are very remark- 
able. It is as if the invisible hands of the 
Spirits of Light and of Darkness were making 
their antagonistic moves upon the great 
chessboard of human affairs. When the 
Roman legions were bearing their standards 
along the roads of the empire in the name 
of the Caesar, the Apostles were following 
in their track with the cross of their 
exalted King. The British missionaries 
from Iona and Holy Island were pene- 
trating into the wilds of barbaric Europe 
with their peaceful message at the time 
when the Goths and Vandals were rushing 
hither and thither with fire and sword. 
Voltaire and John Wesley were contem- 
poraries. Arthur Wellesley and Napoleon 
Buonaparte were born in the same year. 
And now, after the grand armies had devas- 
tated Europe, undermining civil law and order, 
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while trade and commerce were still languish- 
ing, and money was everywhere scarce, the 
great evangelistic missionary revival was 
awakening beneficent influences, mustering 
its spiritual agencies, and, to use the words 
of Richard Watson, gathering together in its 
coffers ‘ the sinews for this holy war.’ 

It is impossible to over estimate the 
influence of this great missionary move- 
ment on the evolution of the Methodist 
Church. Our thoughts now are with Watson, 
who was associated with it from its first 
beginning until the day of his death. No 
one in the band of eminent men who inspired 
and guided the Methodist Missionary Society 
did more for it than he. He was one of its 
first Secretaries when that office went along 
with the superintendency of a city circuit. 
He continued so to act for seven years, 
and then became for a term of six, one of 
the Resident Secretaries. Again, after one 
year’s interval of circuit life he was re-ap- 
pointed Resident General Secretary in 1832, 
and died shortly afterwards in harness. 

All through that long official life the 
qualities he displayed were of the highest 
order. He understood the philosophy of 
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missions and their divine authority. He 
could interpret their aim and set forth their 
claims with a fluent and graceful pen, and 
advocate them with a persuasive eloquence. 
In council he was daring and yet judicious ; 
susceptible to impressions, but immovable 
in his convictions. 

In his relation to the missionaries in the 
field the brotherliness of his nature revealed 
itself. He knew them all, and the vineyards 
in which they toiled were ever before his 
eye. Their names and needs were on the 
breastplate of his daily intercession; and 
it is in his regular, free, and copious corre- 
spondence with them that we see most 
clearly the features of his saintly and lovable 
character. He toiled incessantly and with 
all his might, and not in vain. He lived 
long enough to see the tentative thread of 
a first missionary society spread its network 
of organizations all over the land. Instead 
of a hired room for the first General Com- 
mittee meeting there was a Mission House 
in Hatton Garden. The sixty missionaries 
of the first report had multiplied to two 
hundred. The six thousand pounds of in- 
come had increased to fifty thousand, and 
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there were forty-four thousand converts, 
speaking in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God. 

The relation of Richard Watson to the 
West Indian missions must be dealt with 
separately. They were amongst the earliest 
founded by Methodism. They formed a 
large and interesting field, and in connexion 
with their history the national problem of 
colonial slavery was associated. Some time 
between 1758 and 1778 Methodism was 
introduced into the islands. But it was on 
the Christmas Day of 1786 that Dr. Coke 
and three missionaries landed on the shores 
of Antigua. The ship that brought them 
had been chartered from Gravesend to Nova 
Scotia, but was driven southward by violent 
storms. The half-shipwrecked missionaries 
were welcomed as the messengers of God by 
the small Methodist Society which existed 
there. From that day the work began to 
spread. Other islands were visited; every 
year brought new agents ; and soon, where- 
ever English rule prevailed, numerous Metho- 
dist churches sprang up and flourished. 

Their members were almost exclusively 
negro slaves. The story of how they came 
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to be there is one of the saddest pages in 
European history. The transportation of 
men and women from the western coast 
of Africa began shortly after Columbus had 
entered the Gulf of Mexico, and continued 
until it was suppressed in the first years of 
the nineteenth century. They had been taken 
at first to work in the mines, and after- 
wards, when the islands became sugar plan- 
tations and vast fruit gardens, the negroes 
were carried over in ever-increasing numbers, 
until as many as one hundred thousand were 
imported annually. In fifteen years three 
million five hundred thousand were torn 
from their native land. Each nation which 
had territory in the Western Archipelago 
was engaged in the traffic; but England 
was the most active. At one time she had 
a fleet of one hundred and thirty ships at 
sea, with forty-three thousand human beings 
on board, all doomed to slavery. 

Amongst the crews were godly men pre- 
pared to justify their calling. John Newton, 
the hymn-writer, was a master of one of the 
slave-ships, and the lines, 


With Christ in the vessel, 
I smile at the storm, 
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may have shaped themselves in one of the 
voyages. 

The conscience of the nation was at length 
awakened to the iniquity of the traffic. The 
great revival of the eighteenth century had 
quickened moral feeling, and the eyes of 
the people were slowly opening to the 
horrible cruelties inflicted on inoffensive 
savages, and to the brutalizing effects of 
the trade upon its promoters. But reform 
came tardily. When in 1772 the King’s 
Bench decided that slavery could not exist 
in Great Britain, a memorable step was 
gained. It was the adoption of the principle 
of liberty as an integral part of the British 
Constitution. The practical application was 
soon to follow. 

When in 1786 Thomas Clarkson of 
Cambridge wrote his essay, ‘Is it Right to 
make Others Slaves against their Will ?’ he 
little thought what a great fire that small 
spark would kindle. The heart of the 
nation was waiting for it. The same year 
that the King’s Bench had declared its decree 
John Wesley in his Journal had described 
the traffic as ‘that execrable sum of all 
villanies called the slave trade.’ William 
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Cowper’s gentle spirit had uttered its ex- 
postulation; and, shortly afterwards, the 
horrors of the Atlantic passage were painted 
by Turner when he showed the slavers 
throwing overboard the dead and the 
dying. The Society of Friends petitioned 
Parliament. Then the voice of William 
Wilberforce was heard. He represented the 
swelling sentiment of the Christian nation. 
All good men and women rallied to his help, 
strengthened his hands by their sympathy, 
and furthered his cause by their prayers. 
He had a place in Wesley’s dying hours. In 
the last letter he wrote he says to Wilber- 
force, ‘Unless God has raised you up for 
the very thing, you will be worn out by the 
opposition of men and devils; but if God 
be for you, who can be against you? Are 
all of them together stronger than God ? 
Oh, be not weary of well-doing. Go on in 
the name of God and in the power of His 
might till even American slavery, the vilest 
that ever saw the sun, shall vanish before it.’ 

The year 1807 will always be a golden 
year in the history of Great Britain. On 
February 23 the Abolition Bill was passed, 
and the legalized traffic in slaves was ended. 
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But slavery itself remained. ‘ What shall 
we abolish next ?’ said Wilberforce to the 
group of loyal friends congratulating him 
in Palace Yard. The real struggle had only 
just begun. They must band themselves 
together to emancipate the slave. The 
sympathy of Richard Watson, and indeed 
of every Methodist preacher in the kingdom, 
was with that movement from the very be- 
ginning. In the Life and Letters of Zachary 
Macaulay we have a note of his appearance 
in public. Writing to Hannah More, London, 
May 31, 1817, Macaulay says: ‘Our great 
meetings this year have certainly been better 
conducted than I have ever known them. 
. . . Watson, the Wesleyan Methodist, spoke 
with singular delicacy and feeling, and with 
a degree of good taste that would have 
done credit even to such a man as Reginald 
Heber. He is certainly both an able and 
an honest man.’ 

The agitation went on in Parliament, but 
the Anti-Slavery Society was not formed 
immediately. Watson hesitated to join it. 
He was afraid that any impetuous action 
might compromise the position of the West 
Indian missionaries. The first Methodist 
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minister to enter it was Bunting, and his 
brave and strong denunciation of slavery 
appeared in the Magazine. Watson followed, 
and in all the contest onward these staunch 
friends stood fighting side by side. 

By this time Watson was Resident Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Missionary Society. It 
was the relation of the slave trade to the 
Christian missions in the West Indies that 
brought its iniquity home to his conscience. 
With few exceptions the members of the 
Christian Churches in the islands were slaves. 
Their condition was intolerable. The injustice 
of slavery became one of his burning convic- 
tions. A Christian people ‘has no right to 
hold in abject and interminable slavery a 
number of persons who have never forfeited 
their liberty, either by being conquered in 
war, or by any crimes which they have 
committed.’ As his knowledge of the treat- 
ment which the slaves received at the hands 
of their owners increased, his anxiety for 
their freedom became intensified. The 
masters interfered with the religion of their 
human goods and chattels. To the slave the 
Sunday, with its worship and fellowship, was 
hisoneoasis. He tried to forget his sufferings 
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then, and to realize that he washuman. But 
the tyranny of his owner followed him. The 
accounts which Richard Watson received of 
these outrages from the mission stations were 
harrowing. The Christian negroes were a 
suspected class. They were watched on 
their way to chapel, and some of them flogged 
for attending it. 

These were anxious times for a missionary 
society in its infancy, and for its Correspond- 
ing Chief Secretary especially. An insurrec- 
tion broke out in Jamaica, and the mission- 
aries were accused of aiding and abetting. 
A Mr. Marryat, M.P.—no relation of the 
brave captain, let us hope—published a 
pamphlet defending the polity of slavery in 
the West Indies, and attributing the agitation 
at home, and the discontent in the islands, to 
the influence of the missionaries. Some of 
the most honoured of these were mentioned 
by name. The charges were repeated in the 
House of Commons. A committee of inquiry 
was chosen. Public opinion was agitated, 
and in effect the Wesleyan Methodist Society 
was placed upon its trial. 

The issue was grave, and no one felt it 
gravity more than Richard Watson. The 
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correspondence with the missionaries and 
with the members of the Government fell 
upon him. The burden of responsibility 
rested on his shoulders. He was equal to 
the task. He obtained documentary evi- 
dence from the West Indies, drew up ' 
memorials to be forwarded from Conference 
and petitions which were adopted by each 
chapel throughout the Connexion. He inter- 
viewed Lord Brougham in Leeds on the 
eve of an election, published an appeal to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and signed the 
address issued by the Anti-slavery Society 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
along with such men as Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Gurney, and Macaulay. But his per- 
sonal influence, his counsel in the Committee 
Room, and his eloquence on the platform, 
were even more powerful than his pen. He 
joined the band of noble-hearted enthusiasts, 
and delighted to speak of them—Buxton, 
Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, and Wilber- 
force,—‘ the light of whose benignant coun- 
tenance was never darkened but when 
confronting oppression and wrong.’ 

On April 23, 1831, he took part in a public 
meeting in Exeter Hall. Amongst others 
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Sir James Macintosh, Dr. Lushington, O’Con- 
nell, Sheil, and Buxton were on the plat- 
form. Watson was very feeble, for the 
end was drawing near. His spirit was un- 
daunted and full of hope. The goal was 
not yet in view. The honour of his Church 
had been vindicated, but the honour of 
the nation was not yet redeemed. A year 
afterwards, when the struggle was nearing 
victory, Richard Watson was on his death- 
bed. He had received a letter from Thomas 
Fowell Buxton requesting his advice. Asking 
for his pen, he wrote his last public letter 
in behalf of the oppressed negroes. It 
covers some six and a half printed pages 
of his Biography. It was written in a 
trembling hand, but the sentiments betray 
no weakness. From his sick-room, after 
twenty years of waiting, he could see 
the daybreak. When John Mason called 
to see him just after the letter had been 
sent away, he said to him with great emotion, 
‘IT am now a dying man, but it is a privilege 
to have lived to see the time when the day 
of liberty begins to dawn.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
PULPIT AND PLATFORM 


ANY one who attempts to estimate the 
place and power of a public speaker of a 
former generation is beset with difficulties. 
It is comparatively easy to understand 
wherein the genius and force of a poet, a 
painter, an architect, or a musician con- 
sisted: the epic, the canvas, the building, 
the symphony are with us still. We may 
know little or nothing of the men who 
createdthem. It is no great matter. Their 
offspring speak for themselves. With 
oratory it is totally different: the personal 
element—the speaker’s presence, magnetism, 
character—is nine-tenths of the whole. We 
are baulked in our judgement by another 
deficiency. The power accompanying a 
speaker’s utterance, and most certainly the 
effect which follows it, depends greatly upon 
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the occasion. Seeing that the highest form 
of speaking is a means to an end—an in- 
strument for a purpose—we need to see the 
speaker in his environment to know what 
he is aiming at and what the hour expects 
and demands. The philippics of Demos- 
thenes have no thunder if Philip of Mace- 
don is not in view. And then the mode 
of expression is mutable. What is in vogue 
in one century is antiquated in the next, 
and it is extremely difficult to attune one’s 
ear to the cadences which charmed the 
ears of our fathers. The style of Bishop 
Andrewes sounds pedantic now; Donne, 
with all his ingenuity, is too discursive, beats 
his music out, too thin; and even Jeremy 
Taylor’s linked sweetness is ‘long ’—too 
long—‘ drawn out.’ 

These are some of the considerations 
which must hamper every one who ventures 
to examine Richard Watson’s reputation. 
His fame has been handed down. We are 
to think of him as one of the foremost 
preachers of his day, amongst the greatest 
who have ever appeared in the Methodist 
Church, one by himself in the combination 
and richness of his qualities. Such, at any 
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rate, is the evidence of those who heard him. 
It certainly comes from reliable sources, and 
may be taken on trust. If preachers are 
severe critics of each other—as they are said 
to be—then the commendations of such men 
as Joseph Benson, himself one of the mighty, 
and Robert Hall of Leicester, are addition- 
ally weighty. Speaking to his friend Theo- 
philus Lessey, the latter said of ‘ that great 
man’ Richard Watson: ‘He soars into 
regions of thought where no genius but his 
own can penetrate.’ The mind of Thomas 
Jackson was of a different order from Hall’s, 
but he was equally impressed. Recalling 
the first sermon he heard from Watson after 
an interval of twenty years, he thus describes 
it: ‘The impression made by that sermon 
will never be effaced. It displayed such a 
grasp of thought, a force of reasoning and 
splendour of illustration, and at the same 
time was so rich in Christian sentiment and 
pious feeling, as to produce an almost over- 
whelming sensation of wonder and delight. 
The sermon was the loftiest display of in- 
tellect and eloquence I had ever witnessed.’ 

But after this it will be well to receive 
the sober testimony of the laity. An in- 
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telligent regular hearer in Manchester thus 
writes of him: ‘I found him to be a plain, 
practical preacher of the Gospel, elucidating 
its truths in a manner calculated to en- 
lighten the understanding and affect the 
heart,’ [but] ‘he sometimes gave utterance 
to sentiment and language beyond what 
might ever be expected from human nature.’ 
One other appreciation from ‘a member of 
the Senate’ whom Mr. Butterworth brought 
along with him to City Road one day. ‘The 
sermon was the greatest display of intel- 
lectual strength in a public speaker I ever 
heard. I have perhaps sometimes wit- 
nessed an equal degree of power for a short 
period, but an extemporary address of two 
hours’ length delivered with such unabated 
energy of thought and feeling never before 
came under my observation.’ So much for 
individual judgement. The reference to 
his powers as a preacher in the Minutes of 
the ;Conference which contains the notice 
of his death is the weightiest verdict of all. 
‘His sermons may be ranked with the most 
splendid that ever mind conceived or tongue 
uttered.’ 

What more can be said? But it does 
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not make the present writer’s task the 
easier. All this will remain vague and 
shadowy unless we can have some present- 
ment of the preacher himself. We must 
somehow see him face to face with his 
hearers. He was a remarkable man, six 
feet two inches in height. Every one 
who met him in the company of others 
singled him out. When Benjamin Gregory 
saw the Fathers of the Conference for 
the first time, his keen glance discovered 
Watson, and lingered on ‘the most im- 
pressive figure of them all.’ ‘He had, I 
think, the biggest brow I ever saw, and 
it was exquisitely modelled.’ He quotes 
Byron : 


Simple, erect, august, austere, sublime. 


Having hints like these, we can see him in 
the pulpit—grave, dignified, persuasive, 
kindling with his theme. 

As to the preacher’s environment—the 
atmosphere of thought, event, and occasion 
which surrounded him—it must necessarily 
be dim. He must have been indebted to 
it, whatever it was, for suggestions and in- 
spirations. He had to inhale before he could 
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breathe out. And the message the preacher 
delivers must be a piece of the scheme, in 
which the intelligence of the hearers, the 
occurrences of the day, as well as the 
motive of the gathering, are constituent 
parts. Otherwise he is out of his reveal- 
ing element, as a Scotch fir would be in a 
Lincoinshire fen. One should see it on a 
heathy crag just purpling, with the setting 
sun behind it. Watson lived in stirring 
times. The worlds were opening out to 
missionary enterprise ; old courses of scien- 
tific thought and political usage were break- 
ing up; there was an under-swell of a 
desire for freedom in the minds and hearts 
of men everywhere. Those who came to 
hear Watson on special occasions would be 
charged with expectation. His utterances 
would be sparks on tinder. In ordinary 
ministry he would draw around him 
kindred minds. The congregations were 
made up, we imagine, of intelligent men 
and women who had more leisure to read 
and meditate than people of their class 
have now. They may, perhaps, have been 
slower of apprehension, and have had 
fewer mental sides to approach; but if 
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the literature of the later eighteenth century 
and the early part of the nineteenth is an 
indication of the subject-matter which 
interested them, their average capacity 
was greater than ours. Even if we take 
the Methodist’ magazines of that period 
we must be struck with the strong and 
wholesome fare provided. The readers of 
those days had a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion. At any rate the Bible was 
‘understanded of the people,’ and Richard 
Watson was a Bible preacher. 

There were two effects of his preaching 
which were special—if not in their quality, 
most certainly in their degree. One was 
felt as the hearers listened. They were 
penetrated by the spirit of the preacher, 
who had the power of conveying his intel- 
lectual energy into their minds, expanding 
and raising them to the range and level of 
his own conception. They were captivated 
and upward borne. James Montgomery 
describes the sensation, of course with a 
poet’s similes: ‘It was the character of his 
great mind to communicate its own power 
and facility of comprehension to all minds 
that came under his influence. He so 
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wholly possessed us with his spirit that 
during his progress through regions of in- 
tellect, or mazes of argument, we were not 
aware of the speed at which we were carried, 
or the elevation to which he had borne us 
beyond ourselves, till some mighty thought 
came rushing by, like some roll of thunder 
beneath the car of an aéronaut, reminding 
him that he is far above the clouds.’ 

The second impression was yet more no- 
table. When the sermon was ended, and the 
congregation dispersed, the subject still kept 
possession. The elevation of mind remained. 
The ‘vision splendid’ attended them into 
the common paths of life; celestial air 
lingered about them. ‘For days I could 
think of nothing else,’ was Robert Hall’s 
confession. 

It is when one turns to the sermons them- 
selves that the greatest embarrassment 
begins. How far they embody the soul of 
the man is the problem, and it is difficult 
to solve. They were not taken down at the 
time of delivery. Some were written before, 
in cold blood, and some after, when the glow 
had faded. Sentences that read now as 
meandering and cold were redeemed from 
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monotony, when uttered, by play of feature 
and modulations of voice. Still, the lines 
of structure are there, the substance of 
thought is in them, and the vehicle of style 
remains. 

Watson dealt with first principles, cardinal 
virtues, vital truths. He hewed out colossal 
pillars, but could not ‘carve cherry-stones.’ 
His thoughts were massive in simple 
strength, and wore then the freshness of 
originality. But the elevated rocks of one 
generation make the paving-stones of the 
next. One thing, however, is_ strikingly 
evident: the aims of the preacher are 
practical. He is intensely and affectionately 
anxious to ‘save them that hear him.’ 
Addressing the ministers for ordination in 
the Manchester Conference of 1827, he says : 
“Your ministrations must be pregnant with 
vital qualities: they are to be “clouds of 
blessing.”” Genius may mould them into 
various forms, and taste may illuminate and 
vary them with “ colours dipped in heaven ”’ ; 
but whatever ray you cast upon the fringes 
of the cloud, let the body and substance of 
it be charged with the concentrated vapours 
of the spring, tremulous to the impulse of 
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every breeze, and impatient to pour the vital 
shower upon the thirsting earth.’ It was 
thus he endeavoured to preach himself, and 
we are more definitely reminded of his aims 
in the circular letter he sends to the mission- 
aries abroad. He reminds them ‘of Him 
who sent us not only to preach to men, but 
to persuade them; not to boast of the 
brightness of the weapons of our warfare and 
our own supposed dexterity in using them, 
but to subdue a rebel world to the obe- 
dience of faith and love. He preaches best, 
says an old divine, who saves the most 
souls.’ 

The sermons themselves are scarcely pro- 
ducible for purposes of criticism. They are 
not even easy to read in this glare of modern 
life. To do them justice one should have a 
still hour and a quiet mind open to great 
truths laid down with deliberate solemnity. 
In such a mood one understands the meaning 
of ‘ Ezekiel’s vision ’—how ‘God is glorified 
in good men,’ and ‘ Man magnified by God,’ 
why ‘ All things were made for the Son’ ; and 
we can follow from afar ‘The angel flying 
through the midst of heaven.’ One of the 
themes which struck the imagination of his 
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hearers was ‘The Cherubim and_ the 
Mercy-seat.. From Melton, in 1827, he 
writes to his wife en route: “I had 
two nieces of the Duke of Rutland to hear 
me twice, who sent to beg an outline of 
my cherubim sermon.’ I have the sermon 
before me now in Vol. IV. of his Works, and I 
could give the outline, and yet I hesitate. 
It should be studied as a whole and not 
piecemeal. Perhaps my readers may be 
tempted, to their great reward. 

Watson was almost as great on the plat- 
form as he was in the pulpit. Many of the 
qualities that shine in his sermons appear in 
his speeches: elevation of thought, dignity 
of style, imagination, breadth of view, 
impressive metaphor, and earnest inten- 
tion. They were carefully prepared, often 
written ; but whether or not, fell into a 
clear-cut, graceful mould. One can realize 
now that his addresses must have shaped 
the model which his successors have 
followed. They expounded the philosophy 
of missions, were enriched with historical 
facts, and in touch with the events of the 
day; patriotic, and yet universal in their 
sympathy. They were never laboured or 
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icily regular. Some happy phrase rippled 
the surface of the stream; some flash of 
sententious wisdom made it sparkle; some 
homely or pathetic illustration softened the 
rush of its waters. The range of his argu- 
ment was always lofty and ample, but never 
lost sight of the practical. He could descend 
quite naturally from the upper air to tell the 
people ‘a shilling may carry a missionary a 
mile, and by travelling that mile he may be 
the means of the conversion and salvation of 
an immortal soul!’ To print a speech as 
an example of his scope and style would 
be unpardonable. But ‘if we cannot bring 
the garden we can cull the nosegay.’ 
The following are selected from various 
addresses... They employ either natural or 
scriptural images. Speaking of the greatness 
of Christian England, he urges national 
consistency: ‘If our country be the central 
sun of the moral system of the world, let us 
do our part to purge the spots from its 
surface and remove the clouds from before 
its face, that it may pour its full influence 
on all lands.’ Referring to the indestructi- 
bility of spiritual influence, even when ap- 
parently lost, he remarks: ‘We can do 
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nothing in vain. Everything must have its 
effect, and; though unseen to us, must prosper. 
Our attempts must seem sometimes to be lost, 
but they will be lost only as some streams 
are lost in the earth. They run on their 
course invisibly, till they unexpectedly break 
forth again into day and give verdure to the 
fields.’ ‘The pebble from the brook is as 
insignificant an instrument as can be sup- 
posed, but you can connect it with the sling 
and arm of David, and them with the name 
of the God of Israel!’ These are specimens 
familiar enough, but it may be of interest to 
look into their original quarry. The anecdote 
of the poor yarn-spinner was no doubt 
repeated in many a missionary meeting for 
a memorial of her, but never as Montgomery 
heard Richard Watson tell it. ‘A woman 
at Wakefield, well known to be in needy 
circumstances, came to a lady, one of the 
collectors, and offered to subscribe a penny 
per week. It was immediately said to her, 
“Surely you are too poor to afford it.’’ She 
replied, “I spin so many hanks of yarn 
every week for a maintenance. I will spin 
one more, and that will be a penny for the 
Society.” I would rather see that hank 
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suspended in the poor woman’s cottage, a 
token of her zeal for the gospel, than military 
trophies in the halls of heroes”’ ; and, suiting 
his action to the word, the orator pointed 
to the imaginary rafters. 

It was when speaking on behalf of the 
slave that Watson reached his highest level of 
platform eloquence, and his historical know- 
ledge, moral indignation, and glowing im- 
agination found their fullest expression. But 
here again there is no space for lengthy 
quotation. His last address, delivered in 
pain, and while the sands in the glass were 
running out, produced a profound impression. 
Canning had proposed his Resolutions in the 
House of Commons, and then shrank from 
giving them practical effect. ‘His mind 
seized with ardour the beautiful abstraction 
of justice it had created, but it faltered when 
the call was made to substantiate it into 
reality. He formed his statue of clay, but 
he was not bold enough to bring the fire from 
heaven to warm it into life and energy.’ 
Watson appeals with ardent loyalty to the 
King: ‘We have hope from the throne. 
Pitiless has been the pelting of that storm 
which has long fallen upon the negro race, 
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but the clouds are beginning to break, and a 
burst of mild and cheering splendour will 
follow. We trust it will be the honour of 
our Sovereign, above that of all his predeces- 
sors, that not the sigh of a slave shall pollute 
the air of a single country over which he 
extends his sceptre.’ He strikes a solemn 
note of warning to all administrations that 
would dally with their imperative duty, and 
predicts the day of universal emancipation : 
“The cry of this oppressed race is gone up 
to heaven, and God is come down to deliver 
them. If the audible thunders of Egypt are 
not heard against the taskmasters, yet the 
no less effectual thunder of the indignation 
of a free and freedom-loving people shall 
roll from year to year, till tyranny unlooses 
its grasp.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THEOLOGIAN AND APOLOGIST 


In the year that he was appointed Resident 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, Watson 
began his Theological Institutes. It was a 
brave undertaking. The burden he had to 
carry daily was sufficiently heavy without 
increasing the load, and his health was failing 
fast. But it was this last consideration 
which probably impelled him to begin his 
task and to do it quickly. Theology was an 
early love. We must remember his disputes 
in the house of the Lincoln watchmaker. 
When he was in Castle-Donington, and still 
in his teens, he published a pamphlet against 
Winchester’s universalism. From the time 
he entered the ministry his thoughts were 
always bent in that direction, exploring and 
gathering material—instinctively preparing, 
no doubt, for the work of the future. To him 
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theology was the highest form of knowledge— 
the celestial science. Writing to a young 
friend in 1806, after touching on history, 
philosophy, ‘ astronomy, which carries us to 
distant worlds and colonies from heaven,’ he 
comes to ‘ theology, which leads us even to 
the throne of God and displays His glory ; 
which presents us with a copy of His secret 
counsels and the determinations of His 
wisdom respecting man; which unfolds the 
amazing scene of human redemption and 
enables us to behold the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

Up to this time Methodism had not shaped 
for itself a systematic outline of divinity. 
The Methodist preacher knew his doctrinal 
points. Hesaw them in the New Testament 
out of which he preached, and he compared 
them with Wesley’s Sermons and his Notes 
on the New Testament. He found them in 
Fletcher’s Checks, and they came to light 
in the everyday testimony of his people ; 
but he had no definite grouping of them 
in any Methodist manual. The classics 
of the Established Church were open to 
him, but the use of them required leisure 
for selection and for assimilation, and, 
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besides, the relation to the mother Church 
was becoming a little strained. Watson 
was urged by another motive. He had been 
young, and suffered from inexperience ; 
he had learned the need of a guide; and 
with practical sympathy for young men 
in general and for young ministers in par- 
ticular, he resolved to endeavour to help 
them. In the advertisement to the Institutes 
he explains: ‘The object of this work is 
to exhibit the evidences, doctrines, morals, 
and institutions of Christianity in a form 
adapted to the use of young ministers and 
students in divinity. It is hoped, also, 
that it may supply the desideratum of a 
body of divinity adapted to the present 
state of theological literature; neither 
Calvinistic on the one hand, nor Pelagian 
on the other.’ 

They were inscribed ‘To the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting, A.M., as an expression of respect 
for his talents and virtues, and of the value 
placed upon his friendship by the Author.’ 
His permission is asked in a characteristi- 
cally frank and affectionate letter. ‘ Jacta 
est alea, and the first part of Theological 
Institutes is gone to the press, though not 
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yet completed. Will you have the kindness 
to insert among your literary notices on 
the covers of the magazine the note on the 
other page ? Another and a greater favour 
I beg of you to indulge to my feelings, which 
is to’permit me to inscribe the work to 
you, understanding mutually that I neither 
wish to commit you to any sentiment it 
may contain should I live to finish it, and 
that I have no wish to disarm your criticism 
should you notice it in your editorial 
capacity.’ 

The Institutes were published in four parts, 
covering the extensive ground of ‘ the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity.’ Each section is treated 
on a broad scale, supported by citations 
from the Holy Scriptures and illustrations 
from the Fathers and from the divines of 
the English Church. The copious extracts 
which are freely given form a very consider- 
able part of the treatise. They were of 
great value to many of their readers, who 
had neither the time nor the means of con- 
sulting the authorities themselves. There 
is no aim at originality. As we follow the 
author we find that we are not listening to 
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the rhetorician or the orator, but are in the 
house of the Interpreter 

They were well received, and their writer 
was formally and warmly thanked in Con- 
ference. They came at a timely hour. 
They embodied in a definite and striking 
form the beliefs of the people called 
Methodists. Methodism was not made 
up of vagaries of thought and emotion. 
It had a confession of faith, and claimed 
by its belief and practice to belong to one 
Holy Catholic Church. To the minister of 
Watson’s time and the succeeding genera- 
tion these treatises were an almost priceless 
boon. They stated the doctrines he pro- 
claimed lucidly, and defended them cogently. 
The theological positions he was called to 
lay down daily were firmly outlined and 
amply sustained. Whenever he had to meet 
his enemies at the gate he filled his quiver 
with arrows from Watson’s armoury. Any 
one whoexamines second-hand volumes of the 
first or early editions will find the subjects 
underlined, and on the margins many 
approving notes. It does not disparage 
them one iota to say that they seldom 
make themselves felt or seen in modern 
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warfare. Watson and his contemporaries 
had to play their part manfully in Deistical, 
Socinian, and Calvinistic controversies. On 
the battlefield of to-day there are other 


Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimaeras dire, 


and other weapons and fortifications are 
needed. Nevertheless, no one wishing to 
acquaint himself with the apologetics of the 
early nineteenth century, or with the cardinal 
doctrines of universal Methodism, can afford 
to ignore the Theological Institutes. 

The Biblical and Theological Dictionary 
was prepared at the request of the Con- 
ference. It is a compilation mainly, but 
the matter is of solid value. It has been 
drawn from very varied sources, and must 
have seemed fresh to those for whom it 
was intended. His Catechism on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and his Conversations 
with the Young were the outcome of his 
warm interest in young people and chil- 
dren. They take the form of question and 
answer, and aim at a simple and colloquial 
style. One wonders what the children of 
that day were like, when such knowledge 
could be gravely offered to them. It may 
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be simplified meat, but milk for babes it 
certainly is not. 

One of the special subjects on which he 
wrote was the Eternal Sonship of our Lord. 
It seems to have been discussed rather 
widely in Christian circles in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. When Dr.. Adam 
Clarke’s Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. Luke was published, his explanation 
of the words spoken by the angel to Mary 
raised a murmur of inquiry throughout the 
Connexion. He was a man greatly be- 
loved and highly honoured for his learning 
and piety. His teaching was pronounced 
erroneous, and Watson, amongst others, 
defended the orthodox view, first in a 
pamphlet, which had a wide circulation, 
and afterwards in the Institutes. He con- 
tended for the faith embodied in the Nicene 
Creed: ‘The Only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of His Father.’ His arguments 
were accepted as conclusive. The Con- 
ference expressed its gratitude, and 
ministers outside the Methodist pale were 
impressed by the force and temper of 
his reasoning. Dr. Clarke never replied, 
Although their views were irreconcilable, no 
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breach was made between these noble souls. 
Their last interview, as we look back upon 
it, had a touching pathos. The Conference 
of 1832 in Liverpool was concluding. A 
visitation of cholera had cast its shadow on 
all the Sessions, and the destroying angel 
was in theland. Dr. Adam Clarke had been 
present, in his sunny, venerable old age. As 
he was leaving he said to Watson, taking him 
by the hand, ‘ Brother Watson, I advise you 
with as little delay as possible to leave this 
town. The cholera, though it has abated, 
still prevails in Liverpool, and what God is 
about to do with the people here is known 
only to Himself.’ The warning so tenderly 
given was timely, for Watson was fragile and 
racked with pain. In less than a fortnight 
he who gave it had passed into the invisible, 
but Watson lingered for a few months longer. 
They ran both to the sepulchre, but he who 
saw it first was not the first to enter it. 

_ It must have been almost a relief when the 
publication of Southey’s Life of Wesley and 
Rise and Progress of Methodism broke in upon 
the controversy and agitated the Methodist 
world. It was a charming biography and 
a thrilling history, but here and there 
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the estimates of Wesley’s character and 
of the Evangelical Movement were radically 
at fault. Wesley was ‘ambitious and 
credulous,’ and many of his followers were 
‘fanatical enthusiasts.’ Watson was asked 
to reply, and published his ‘ Observations on 
Southey’s Life of Wesley: Being a Defence 
of the Character, Labours, and Opinions of 
the Founder of Methodism against the mis- 
representations of that publication.’ The 
vindication was needed, and was certainly 
effective. The Methodist people were grate- 
ful, and the service which their champion 
rendered was officially recognized. But now 
that the dust of the arena is laid, and we 
look back on the controversy, one cannot 
help wishing that those who read the poet 
laureate’s work had seen its beauty as well 
as its blemishes. It was written with a good 
intention. Southey admired both Wesley 
and his work. In his essay on Progress and 
Prospects of Society, he writes: “No fear of 
misrepresentation or obloquy shall ever deter 
me from declaring my belief that Wesley and 
Whitefield were chosen instruments of Provi- 
dence for giving a great impulse to religious 
feeling, when it was needed most.’ And he 
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is reported to have expressed his admiration 
to Wilberforce. He did not wish to dis- 
parage the founder of Methodism and his 
work. His mistakes were those which a 
painter might make who tries to delineate 
the features of aman whom hehas onlyknown 
through the eyes of others, or to paint a 
thunderstorm which he has not seen and has 
only heard from a distance. Apart from the 
few discrepancies, grave enough no doubt, 
the biography is full of beauty and interest. 
It is literature. For the first time the 
portrait of Wesley was put in a light which 
attracted the educated men and women of 
England. Samuel Taylor Coleridge wrote in 
a blank leaf of the first volume of his copy, 
“How many and many an hour of self- 
oblivion do I owe to this Life of Wesley!’ 
In the subsequent editions of Southey’s Life 
Coleridge’s marginal notes and references are 
printed. The famous initials S. T. C. follow 
observations, parallel passages, or illustra- 
tions, which are for the most part acute and 
illuminating. Some are in sympathy with 
John Wesley’s doings and sayings, and seek 
to put Southey’s judgements right. Others 
approve his statements, and administer 
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rebuke to Wesley in the true Coleridgean 
vein. Still, it is very evident that with his 
spiritual insight Coleridge had penetrated 
farther into the wonderful movement than 
the author of Thalaba had ever done, and 
the deep interest he showed in the biography 
helped to bring it into still wider notice. 

The remarks on the life and character of 
John Wesley which Alexander Knox wrote 
at the request of the editor of the later 
editions went farther in softening some of 
Southey’s statements. He had known 
Wesley and watched the progress of Metho- 
dism critically. His words are therefore 
weighty : ‘I must declare that the slightest 
suspicion of pride, ambition, selfishness in 
any shape or form . . . never once entered 
my mind. But my deep impression was, and 
it certainly remains unimpaired, that since 
the days of the Apostles there has not been 
a human being more surely exempt from 
all those frailties of human nature than 
John Wesley.’ 

But neither of these two men ever dreamed 
that Southey was wilfully blind either to 
the apostolic beauty of his life or the 
beneficent mission of Methodism. Watson 
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| was over-sensitive, and keenly resented 
_ anything which he thought detracted from 
_ either the one or the other. His _ reply 
| was eloquent and indignant. It is said to 
have come into the hands of the Prince 
_ Regent, afterwards George IV, who, having 
_ read it, remarked, ‘Mr. Watson has the 
_ advantage over my poet laureate.’ Thomas 
Jackson was told this story, but he could 
_ scarcely have believed that the ‘ first gentle- 
man in Europe’ was capable of leaving his 
' pack of cards for such a mental recreation. 
In 1831, when additional hymns were 
required for the Hymn-Book, Richard Watson 
was requested to make the selection. His 
choice formed what was termed the Supple- 
ment. He had also cherished the hope of 
finding time to write a history of Methodist 
Missions, and began to collect facts and 
arrange them—here again consulting his 
counsellor and friend Bunting. His last 
literary effort was to attempt to write 
an Exposition of the New Testament. It 
was the indulgence of an early desire, 
recurring at intervals, but it was never 
accomplished. Unlike Bede in Jarrow, 
whose Gospel was finished before his breath 
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failed him or the glow of the sunset 
fell on the floor of his cell, Watson had 
only completed the first three Gospels and 
the Epistle to the Romans as far as the 
semicolon of the 25th verse of the third 
chapter, when his sun went down. He had 
a premonition that he would not live long 
enough to complete the New Testament, 
and often said, ‘If I die before the work 
is finished I shall not lose my labour, for 
the spiritual benefit to my own mind is 
worth all the toil.’ Although a posthumous 
fragment, the exposition is equal in value to 
any of Watson’s writings. It did not aim 
at superseding any Methodist commentary 
already in the field. Adam Clarke’s held its 
place unchallenged. Benson’s exposition 
was of the whole Bible in six volumes. 
It was solid and sound, but not equal in 
style to Watson’s. Dr. Coke’s was a monu- 
ment of industry rather than originality. 
Spurgeon, in his Commenting and Com- 
mentaries, calls it a reprint of the work 
of Dr. Dodd, and exclaims, ‘ Ah, Dr. Coke, 
this is a burning shame!’ In his refer- 
ence to Watson’s Exposition he is more 
respectful, although he scents the anti- 
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_Calvinistic spirit uneasily : ‘ Arminian views 
crop up at every opportunity. The notes 
_ are meant to elucidate difficulties in the text, 
and frequently do so.’ The approval is a 
little niggardly, but no Methodist has ever 
carefully read the notes without wishing that 
there were more of them. 

Perhaps the chief interest of Watson’s 
theological writings in these days lies in 
the insight they give into the spirit and 
conviction of the writer. Watson dealt with 
vital truths, and to him the truth of truths 
was the Atonement of Redeeming Love. 
This ran through every pamphlet, sermon, 
and exposition like the motif of a fugue— 
the soul and meaning of them all. His aim 
was simple—to open out the Holy Scrip- 
tures, explain and enforce them. Further 
than this he never went. He accepted them 
as a divinely inspired revelation without a 
shadow of reserve. ‘I believe my Bible,’ 
he would say on the platform when con- 
demning wrong or predicting the victory of 
truth. ‘Go, then,’ says he to the ‘ youth’ 
of the Catechism on the Evidences, ‘read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest these sacred 
writings. Let no sophistry of wicked men 
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lead you from the truth and rob you of 
your birthright to salvation and immortality. 
The Bible will be your guide through life, 
your comfort in affliction, and your hope in 
death, if you embrace the doctrines it 
teaches, and believe on the Saviour it sets 
before you.’ 

This Watson himself realized in his closing 
days, for, like the greatest statesman of the 
nineteenth century, his feet were firmly 
planted on ‘the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture.’ 

As an inquirer into the divine mysteries 
' he was supremely teachable and reverent. 
He ‘ followed the gleam’ with an open mind, 
convinced that ‘it is to the patient, prayerful 
study of divine truth by its own light that 
its harmonies and connexions and beauties 
most freely reveal themselves, as the bud 
discloses to the solar light the graces it 
refuses to the hand of violence.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
PERSONAL TRAITS AND PLACE IN METHODISM 


ALTHOUGH this sketch deals chiefly with 
the public life and labours of Richard Watson, 
the closing days of his career must not be 
lightly dismissed. In the mid-way of his 
course he had warnings of the end. If he 
had ever prayed with Thomas Fuller, ‘ Be 
pleased to shake my clay cottage before 
Thou throwest it down; may it totter 
awhile before it doth tumble,’ his prayer 
was granted early. From the beginning 
of his ministry his constitutional weakness 
began to sap his vitality. But he struggled 
on, and allowed himself no rest. He suffered 
from an internal disorder, which explained 
his constant debility and paroxysms of 
pain. His incessant writing in a stooping 
posture year after year had aggravated 
if it had not caused the complication of 
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diseases which ended in his death. One 
is touched by such heroism, and moralizes 
over what ‘might have been’ if Watson 
had treated his body more generously. But 
he was only one of the number of great souls 
who can be temperate in many things 
though not in all, and seem fated to feather 
the dart that brings them down. 

Watson saw the end approaching, and 
braced himself to meet it. His intellect 
remained as bright and energetic as ever. 
He had ‘work to the end of life,’ if not 
perhaps ‘life to the end of work.’ He was 
reluctant to hand over the Missionary 
Secretary’s portfolio, but a few days 
before his death he did so, saying to his 
colleague, ‘If I get better, you know, I 
can take it back again.’ He noted the 
progress of the disease. As an illustration o 
his perfect composure, his daughter relates 
the following: ‘One night on my offerin 
to wind up his watch he handed it to me 
saying with great emphasis, “Here, tak 
it and wind it up for me a few times longer 
I shall soon be ‘ where day and night divid 
His works no more.’”’ His mind wa 
occupied with the highest thoughts. A 
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it was Christmastide he dwelt on the name 
of Emmanuel with calm assurance. ‘ Yes, 
“God with us”; with us at all times, 
especially with us in deep sympathy with 
all our sorrows, dangers, and sufferings.’ 
His sensitive mind responded quickly to any 
suggestion. The sunshine breaking through 
the December gloom and shining on his bed 
reminded him that if his earthly surround- 
| ings were sombre he had a bright and 
glowing heavenly prospect. Even the 
psalm-tune from the barrel-organ under his 
| window was welcome and set him longing 
for more harmony on earth, and for the 
| perfect music of heaven. His patience bore 
the strain of the severest suffering. In his 
| paroxysms of pain he was never without 
support, and they were always followed by 
visitations of the Comforter. They became 
inlets to a higher experience, and he realized 
how true it is that— 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
| made. 


On the eighth day of the New Year, 1833, 
Richard Watson entered into his rest. He 
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was only fifty-two. His death was felt 
throughout the Methodist Church. It was 
as though a great torch had been extin- 
guished. All the London ministers gathered 
in Wesley’s Chapel on the day of his 
funeral. He was buried in the graveyard 
behind, where his body les ima _ sacred 
fellowship of kindred dust. 


It has been my aim so far to give some 
outline of Watson’s services to the Church 
as preacher, theologian, and missionary 
secretary; but no one could review his 
public course without being interested in 
the man. He loved nature, and whenever 
he had the opportunity followed the study 
of astronomy and botany. Those who 
walked with him were never surprised 
when he stopped, magnifying glass in 
hand, to discourse on the beauty of a 
wayside flower. He retained his youthful 
knowledge of the classics, and added to 
his store the tragedies of Euripides and 
Sophocles, and went on acquiring modern 
tongues. On a little scrap of note-paper 
we may still read in his handwriting a 
translation from the Spanish, with extracts 
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from Seneca, St. Austin, Cicero, and Virgil— 
all met with, most probably, in the course 
of his daily reading. His mind seems to 
have had as many tentacles as an anemone, 
and he was always thirsting for the waters 
of knowledge. 

As one might suppose from the rhythm of 
his sentences and the play of his imagination, 
he had a passion for poetic literature. Milton 
was his favourite. His mind was pene- 
trated by his measured energy, and tinged 
by his solemn glow. He seems to have 
caught no influence from the poets of his 
day. He might never have heard of Shelley, 
Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, who were 
singing in the dawn of a new poetic revela- 
tion. He never mentions Sir Walter Scott 
nor the Waverley novels. It was a singular 
indifference on the part of one so catholic 
in his acquisitiveness, but it is a common 
thing for us to be blind to the merits of our 
contemporaries. The men of one generation 
get their laurels from the next, and, to quote 
his favourite Milton, ‘Time runs back to 
fetch the age of gold.’ His fame as a man 
of letters must have reached America. He 
was invited by the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church to be the first Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Moral Philosophy in one of its 
universities. But, happily for the Church 
at home, he declined. 

His conversation is said to have been 
brilliant and instructive, and to have him 
the centre of a fireside circle was a coveted 
favour. We are really unable to judge of 
his conversational powers. He had no 
Boswell, and few echoes of table talk 
have come down to us. We know his 
speech was grave, and it must have been 
weighty and suggestive. He hated flippancy. 
Speaking of a superficial conversationalist, 
he says, ‘ He glitters, but he does not shine ; 
he tattles, but he does not talk.’ And in one 
of his letters to a friend in Hull he expatiates 
on St. Paul, and promises himself the delight 
of discussing his noble character some night 
when he can reach his hospitable hearth. 
Yet he could be playful, as great souls can, 
and tell his story, as Methodist preachers do. 
Some out of touch with him mistook his 
reserve for pride, and thought him cold and 
unfeeling. He felt any slight or suspicion 
shown to himself keenly, but he was equally 
alive to the pain which others might experi- 
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ence. One day, in reply to an encomium 
paid him by an old brother minister, he 
blurted out ‘ Fudge!’ but afterwards could 
scarcely forgive himself, and must write and 
beg his pardon : 

‘I used the very unfortunate word fudge 
yesterday, which was not the one I intended, 
though in my confusion at your compli- 
mentary observation, so undeserved by me, 
it came into my mouth. I assure you that 
it was with me a genuine effusion of some- 
thing which I hope is like humility, but was 
not in the least degree intended to question 
the perfect sincerity of what you in your real 
kindness and humility expressed.’ 

I am sorry the letter is undated, but it 
reveals two things at least: the loving- 
kindness of the elder and the tender courtesy 
of the younger man. 

It may not have been easy for Watson to 
make friends quickly, but the friendships he 
made were lasting. Edmondson, Bunting, 
Entwisle, of the ministers, and the Faulkners 
(father and son), Mr. Walton, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Ellis were some of the elect. 

He had a reverential regard for ‘Father’ 
Entwisle, and there was a very close bond 
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uniting them. He was President when 
Watson was reinstated. When Entwisle’s 
son—struck down in the beginning of his 
career—lay dying, it was a letter from 
Watson that gave him strength and light. 
He treasured it in his Bible, and one day 
said to his father, ‘I would like to take 
this letter with me to heaven.’ When it 
was Watson’s turn to depart it was the 
old veteran who stood above the younger> 
soldier’s grave at the funeral, and spoke 
- warm and tender words in his memory. 

He was singularly generous and self- 
denying, willing always to spend and be 
spent in the service of others. He made 
over the copyright of his works, as they 
were published, to the Conference for the 
good of the Connexion—reserving only one, 
The Conversations of the Young, for the 
benefit of his family. 

Watson’s home life was such as we might 
expect from one who wrote so many thought- 
ful and affectionate letters to the members 
of his family. But even in these there is 
a vein of a sweet and sober gravity. He 
writes often to his only girl, at school in 
France. When she was a child he spent 
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two hours a day teaching her, and she was 
the Mary Dixon who was with him at the 
last and closed his eyes. 

When one looks at Watson’s portrait, 
greatness is visible, and a dignified reserve. 
The features are strong, but softened with a 
gentle light. The mouth can utter gracious 
things. That he was generous, courteous, 
sociable, we can well believe. That a playful 
humour was wont to break out like summer 
lightning we can easily imagine. But his 
humility was the most undeniable hallmark 
of his genius and his grace. It accompanied 
him throughout his life. When a number of 
his warm-hearted flock came to Islington to 
see him leave by coach for his next circuit he 
was taken by surprise. ‘I didn’t expect this 
mark of kindness,’ he said, and then turned 
his face away to hide his tears. Later, when 
the shadows were gathering round his death- 
bed, a visitor informed him that he was being 
prayed for by a Society at a distance. He 
could scarcely credit it, and, leaning forward, 
covered his face with his hand as he 
said, ‘What am I that I should have an 
interest in the prayers of so many good 
people?’ The scriptural image, immortalized 
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by Thomas Olivers, haunted him. The 
nearer he drew to the Unseen Glory the more 
he realized his insignificance. ‘Iam a poor, 
vile worm, not worthy to lift up its head ; 
but then,’ he added, ‘ the worm is permitted 
to crawl out of the earth into the garden of 
the Lord.’ It was the soul of the great, high 
thinker becoming as a little child, soon to 
enter his Heavenly Father’s Garden with 
wonder and love in his eyes. It was of this 
vision he was thinking as he often sang : 


I shall behold His face ; 
I shall His power adore ; 
And sing the wonders of His grace 
For evermore | 


After his return in 1812 to the Church 
of his early ministry, the term of Richard 
Watson’s active work was twenty years. 
They belong to a very interesting period in 
Methodist history. It was the springtime of 
its life. Some of the most important de- 
partments that are flourishing to-day were 
at that time in germ. Their developments 
depended on the atmosphere which was 
created on their behalf. It was an era 
of origins, and amongst the men whose 
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intelligence and sympathy warmed those 
beginnings into growth and form was 
Richard Watson. 

In 1817 the General Chapel Fund was 
established. Watson was the first Secretary, 
and drew up its first Annual Report. He 
realized the importance of the work they 
had undertaken, and writes, ‘It is a charity 
inseparably connected with the existence, 
the exercise, and the extension of religion.’ 
The methods adopted to raise the fund and 
the rules of its administration were, in out- 
line, those in operation now, but its action 
was limited to assisting distressed cases. 
The fund was only in its infancy, and 
it may be oes 0u2 if even Watson, 
with all his “powers of imagination, had 
the faintest vision of its after-growth and 
diversity of operations. The Jubilee Report 
of the Chapel Committee of 1904 is before 
us, with its income and expenditure and 
with its map of England, showing the new 
erections and alterations promoted and 
aided by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The contrast between the first and eighty- 
sixth Report is amazing ! 

In Richard Watson’s time there was no 
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Theological Institution; but in 1834—a 
year after he died—“‘ eligible premises in 
Hoxton’ were secured. In the first Con- 
ference of the people called Methodists in 
1744 the question was asked, ‘Can we have 
a seminary for labourers ?’ when the answer 
was given, ‘If God spare us till another 
Conference.” The next year the subject 
was resumed, ‘Can we have a seminary 
for labourers yet?’ Answer, ‘Not till 
God gives us a proper tutor.’ It is in 
Watson’s Life of Wesley that this fragment 
of history is recorded. He was in full sym- 
pathy with the proposal and furthered it 
from stage to stage, for he loved young 
ministers, and before the lgnged-for tutor 
appeared had furnished very many of them 
with the first aids to the science of divinity. 

When the importance of grounding the 
children in the simple elements of the Chris- 
tian faith was impressed on the Conference, 
it turned again to Watson. He prepared 
several Catechisms, and it is not too much 
to say that the young of Methodism were 
nourished from his hand for the next half- 
century. 

In 1819 the Conference issued its first 
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Address to the Societies and Richard Watson 
was selected to write it. It was a timely 
and beautiful composition—a pattern for the 
many pastoral epistles which have followed 
from year to year. 

The services of Watson to his Church may 
also be estimated by studying the action of 
his genius on the development of its polity 
in critical times. 

He entered the ministry just after the 
first great secession from Methodism had 
taken place. The elements of disturbance 
had not subsided. Outside, the spirit of 
revolution was upheaving the nations of 
Europe, and the political and social forces 
of England were agitated and alarmed. No 
Church could be at rest on suchasea. But 
within Methodism itself lay the most serious 
problems and the gravest dangers. Two 
questions were imminent: the relation of 
the Methodist Societies to the Established 
Church, and the relation of the laity to 
the government of those Societies. The 
Societies have become a Church, with its 
sacraments and ordained ministry. What 
was a purely pastoral goverament now rests 
on the combined strength of ministers and 
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laymen. Such is the outcome. But it was 
not easily arrived at. There must always be 
travail before new life. Opposing elements 
cannot settle down into order and harmony 
without commotion. This, however, is 
obvious—that in such contention the peril 
to be avoided was the ‘falsehood of ex- 
tremes.’ Richard Watson sought the wa 
media and followed it instinctively. He was 
a Moderator by intellectual temperament. 
His serene, judicious mind saw each side of 
every question that occasioned dispute. He 
could forecast far-off issues; and although 
the clash of the contrary movements did 
not occur until his release had come, he 
could read the signs of the times and help 
to prepare his beloved Church to weather 
the storm. 

But, after all, one feels in following his 
public course that if he was called to one 
service more than another it was to help 
Methodism to develop its newly awakened 
passion for Foreign Mission enterprise. It 
has been said that Dr. Bunting founded 
the Missionary Society. No doubt he did, 
but not alone. If he was the Romulus 
Richard Watson was the Remus; and the 
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part which Watson played was scarcely 
secondary. Sometimes a great mind is 
interested in two different directions—as if 
one channel was not broad enough for the 
flowing tide. But Watson could find scope for 
all his powers in promoting the missionary 
cause. In the pulpit and on the platform 
he spoke for it. In pamphlet, report, and 
circular letter he wrote for it. His know- 
ledge of men; the influence which his cha- 
racter carried; his historical research and 
his warm patriotism, were all consecrated to 
its service. His position was of the first 
importance. His influence was of im- 
measurable value. If he did not strike the 
rock, he helped to form the channels which 
conveyed the rushing waters. 

This is but a brief summary of the varied 
activities and strenuous toil of twenty years. 
They extend over every department of 
Methodist thought and life. They bring 
before us a man who helped to shape the 
destinies of the Methodist Church as few 
of her sons have done. If he did not 
create, he developed. If he did not make 
the laws, he codified and interpreted them. 
If he did not explore, he laid out and fenced 
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the territory. While Richard Watson lived, 
the theological thought, and spiritual life, and 
philanthropic energy of Methodism were in a 
plastic state, and he has left upon them all 
the stamp of his character and the mark of 
his genius. 
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